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THE SEAL OF CIMARRON TERRITORY 


The original Seal of Cimarron Territory, reproduced! on the 
front cover of this number of The Chronicles was lost more than fifty 
years ago, leaving its existence only a tradition in Oklahoma history. 
The last paper bearing an impression of the Seal, a perfect impress 
on gold leaf, is in the margin of a letter written under the heading, 
“Office of Dyke Ballinger, County Attorney, Beaver, Oklahoma,” 
as follows: 


Beaver, O.T., Aug. 30, 1899 
Hon. B. F. Hegler 
Guthrie, O. T. 
My Dear Sir: 


Thinking perhaps you would like to have an impression of the Cimar- 
ron Territory Seal I enclose the same, hereto attached. 


Very Truly your friend, 
Dyke Ballinger 


This letter with two other old records bearing an impression of 
the Seal of Cimarron Territory were given by Judge Ballinger to 
B. F. Hegler, Clerk of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma Territory, 
all three now in the collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society.” 
Judge Ballinger soon after writing the above letter brought the 
origmal Seal itself to give to Mr. Hegler but lost it on the train 
enroute to Guthrie, and it was never seen again. 


The origin of the Seal of Cimarron Territory is a part of the 
fabulous story of No-Man’s-Land. This Panhandle region in Okla- 
homa far northwest in the state has revealed fossil remains that make 
the history of the oldest nations on earth young compared to this 
part of Oklahoma. Here millions of years ago was a vast lake or sea, 
known to geologists as the Logan Lake, petrified trees of a giant 


1The colors shown in the reproduction of the Seal of Cimarron Territory on the 
outside front cover of this number of The Chronicles were chosen arbitrarily in the 
Editorial Office. 

_ 2 The three papers mentioned here, all bearing an impress of the Seal of 
Cimarron Territory are: (1) Certificate of Election, dated November 17, 1897, by 
Wm. B. Ogden, Secretary of the Provisional Territorial Council of Cimarron Terri- 
tory, certifying to the election of Thos. P. Braidwood as senator for the First Sena- 
torial District in said Territory; (2) Letter of Dyke Ballinger, County Attorney of 
Beaver County, Oklahoma, dated August 30, 1899, quoted in text above; (3) Quit- 
claim deed on the form used in Cimarron Territory, beginning “Cimarron Territory, 
Beaver City, 8s. *—deed of R. N. Carter to Thos. P. Braidwood. These three papers 
aN accompanied by a letter written by Benj. F. Hegler, dated January 2, 1946 (of 
54d offices of Hegler, Glass and Shearer, Wichita, Kansas) transmitted to the 

ecretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, by Judge R. L. Williams on February 


17, 1946, and filed in the Editori i 
nigra n the Editorial Department with other notes on the history of 


> 
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Dr. Owen G. Chase, elected delegate to Congress by Provisional 
Government of Cimarron Territory, 1887. 
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redwood forest and fossil bones of the Dinosaur and other prehistoric 
animals, evidences of that ancient period, having been found in 
recent years, in the western part of No-Man’s-Land. 


This area is approximately 167 miles long, east to west, and 
34% miles wide, north to south. It is bounded on the east by the 
100th Meridian in Oklahoma. Colorado and Kansas are on the 
north; New Mexico is on the west, and Texas, on the south. This 
Panhandle is the region of high altitude in Oklahoma, the highest 
point in the state being the Black Mesa (4,978 feet) in the extreme 
northwestern corner where a monument was erected and dedicated 
on July 4, 1928. The Beaver River (originally Rio Nutria) runs 
from west to east nearly the whole length of the area whence the 
name Beaver County given when it was attached to Oklahoma 
Territory on May 2, 1890. Since 1850, this strip of country had not 
been a part of any territory or state, Texas having relinquished all 
claims to land north of Parallel 36° 30’, North Latitude, to the 
Federal Government. The claims made by many countries to No- 
Man’s-Land, at different times, as well as the story of the Old 
Santa Fe Trail, are told elsewhere in this issue of The Chronicles. 


The Ute Indians from the Rocky Mountains came down to this 
wild country hunting buffalo, and the Kiowa and the Comanche 
roamed here when the fringe of the western frontier began spreading 
over this land during the period of the Civil War. The Baca brothers 
from New Mexico herded thousands of sheep on the range and fought 
off outlaws who hid out in ‘‘Robbers’ Roost’’ in the mountainous 
region near the Cimarron River. Kit Carson established Fort Nichols 
in 1865, on the Santa Fe Trail about four miles east of the western 
boundary to furnish a guard for traffic and travel along the Trail 
through No-Man’s-Land. After the Civil War, former soldiers in 
the Confederate Army from Texas took up the range cattle business, 
and before long there were many ranch headquarters and herds of 
stock grazing on the rich grasses far and wide over the country. 
Among these ranches were the original 101 Ranch near present 
Kenton, besides the S-Half Circle, the Anchor D and the CCC 
ranches. 


Soon after the Santa Fe Railroad built its tracks to Dodge City, 
Kansas, mule-drawn freighters’ wagons loaded with supplies beat 
out a road called the ‘‘Jones and Plummer Trail’’ southwest to 
Tascoso, a ‘‘cow town’’ on the south side of the Canadian River in 
the cattle country of the Texas Panhandle. Half way between Dodge 
City and Tascoso, there was a well known camp ground on this 
Trail, at the south side of Beaver River where there was plenty of 
water and rich grass. In 1880, Jim Lane, a freighter on the Jones 
and Plummer Trail, brought a load of merchandise with his family, 
and settled in the valley at the crossing on the Beaver. He erected a 
ecommodious sod house for that time, and opened a store in one of the 
rooms, which together with a big corral with high sod walls and a 
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long, sod shed for protection of stock in blizzards and storms fur- 
nished accomodations for travelers. Lane’s place on the Beaver m 
No-Man’s-Land became well known among freighters, up and down 
the Trail. 


Great interest was aroused in the possibility of free land for 
homestead settlement in this part of the West through the activities 
of Captain David L. Payne who was leading the ““boomers’’ south 
out of Kansas to the Unassigned Lands in Central Indian Territory, 
beginning in 1880. About this time, the Cherokee Nation started 
taxing the cattlemen in No-Man’s-Land for grazing privileges, 
claiming the country was not a free range but was a part of the 
Cherokee Outlet subject to the cattle tax in the Cherokee Nation. 
Then, followed a ruling in 1882, secured from the Secretary of the 
Interior that the region was not a part of the Cherokee Outlet but 
was Public Land. Star mail routes were crossing No-Man’s-Land, 
one north to south—Dodge City to Tascoso—, the other east to west— 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory to Springer, New Mexico. A post 
office, called ‘‘Beaver City,’’ was established on April 1883, in a 
sod house near Lane’s place, with Peter T. Reep as postmaster.® 
Reep.also had a small stock of goods for sale to freighters, but soon 
sold out his supplies and postmastership to Lane. 


Three years later Beaver City and its surrounding region was 
receiving notice in the newspapers of the Nation. Commissioner of 
the U. S. Land Office, A. J. Sparks, issued a statement on October 
13, 1885, that the lands in No-Man’s-Land known as the ‘‘ Public 
Domain,’’ sometimes referred to as the “‘Neutral Strip,’’ were sub- 
ject to squatters’ rights. In February, 1886, Representative James 
N. Burnes of Missouri, introduced a bill in Congress to establish and 
organize this region as ‘‘the Territory of Cimarron, secure the public 
lands therein to actual settlers, removed unlawful inclosures, and 
for other purposes.’’ This bill was never enacted into law but the 
possibilities of the measure before Congress were exciting. Out of 
Wichita, the “‘boomingest of all boom towns’’ in Kansas, came E. R. 
Reiman, who had served as a surveyor with Payne’s ‘‘boomers,”’ 
and Will Waddle, who with others had organized the Beaver City 
Townsite Company, announcing that the ‘‘Neutral Strip’’ was 
subject to Homestead entry. They arrived at Beaver City out of 
W ichita on March 6, 1886, and proceeded to lay out a townsite, per- 
suading Jim Lane to give up his good 160-acre claim for a reserve 
of two blocks in the town. This was marked ‘‘Lane’s Reserve’? on 
the survey plat. Business enterprises came to the new town, and_ 
es frame buildings and more sod houses were erected along the 
aes of the platted survey. There were Thomas Braidwood’s 
Po: ee boot and saddle shop, Several stores, a 

& Store, aber yards, saloon, grocery, and pride of the town, 


3George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices withi 
- -s : ices within the Boundar f Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. a 
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Dr. 0. G. Chase’s two-story opera house. Dr. Chase in his en- 
thusiasm as a promoter for the organization of a territorial govern- 
ment secured a newspaper for Beaver City, the Territorial Advocate 
established by E. E. Eldridge. A school was opened in a sod school- 
house in the fall of 1886. A Methodist, the Reverend Robert Allen, . 
and a Presbyterian, the Reverend R. M. Overstreet, held church - 

services to good-sized congregations. 


Settlers seeking free homesteads lured by glowing advertise- 
ments in newspapers of Kansas and other states had begun making 
their way to this southwestern Public Domain late in 1885. By the 
end of 1886, nearly 3,000 had arrived and staked homestead claims, 
most of them in the eastern part where Beaver City with its popu- 
lation of some 600 was the leading center, the first ‘‘boom town’’ in 
Oklahoma history. Five other towns with post offices had been 
established: Gate City, Benton, Blue Grass, Optima and Carizo,* 
the latter far west in the ranch country near the Black Mesa. The 
settlers were a generally quiet, law-abiding people, observing regu- 
lated conduct yet having no government. There were no laws, no 
courts, no land offices in this unorganized Public Land belonging 
to the Federal government, making the situation of the settlers in 
No-Man’s-Land unique,—no other like it recorded in American 
history. 


The cattlemen who had had their ranch houses and grazed their 
cattle over No-Man’s Land for many years were at first friendly 
and welcomed the homesteaders. But when they began seeing thou- 
sands of settlers in dugouts and soddies over the landscape, they grew 
alarmed knowing that this meant eventually the close of the cattle 
range. Some of the ranchmen believed that the country was a part 
of the Cherokee Outlet and not Public Domain. Therefore they made 
no effort to keep their herds from overruning the fields of the 
newcomers. Trouble arose in some instances between the cattlemen 
and the settlers, and the antagonisms between the two groups re- 


peated the pattern of history found elsewhere on the Western 
Frontier. 


A lawless element soon appeared on the scene, the principal 
troublemakers being ‘‘claim jumpers,’’ locally called ‘‘road trotters.”’ 
A “road trotter,’’ generally on horseback, would suddenly appear at 
a settler’s soddie, stating that he had made a previous claim to the 
location which he would relinquish only for a payment in money. 
The settler would have to give the sum named to hold the claim or 
else leave the premises. Outlaw gangs were known to have taken 
up abode in hide-outs over the country. These and other lawless 
men hung around the saloons in some of the more notorious new 


46 : sre’ : : ; 
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Jim Lane’s home, Beaver City. An improved sod house, first 
erected 1880 on the old Jones and Plummer Trail. 


(Courtesy, University of Oklahoma Press) 


Presbyterian Church erected 1887, in Beaver City, oldest church 
building in Northwestern Oklahoma. 
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towns including Sod Town and Netural City. In the midst of the 
growing menace, vigilance committees were organized by settlers 
in different parts of the country that were effective in keeping law 
and order for a time. 


Discussion of the plight of the settlers in the Neutral Strip, 
led by Dr. O. G. Chase, Jim Lane and others, resulted in a public 
meeting of fifty men at Beaver City on August 26, 1886, to consider 
the formation of a government. After a long debate, all present at 
this meeting pledged themselves to observe and carry out six rules 
in holding their claims to homesteads. One of the rules aimed at 
“road trotters’? gave a ‘‘Claims Committee’’ the right to adopt 
“‘measures sufficiently severe to force compliance.’’ Success of the 
rules led to another meeting at Beaver City on October 16, presided 
over by Dr. Chase, in which the ‘‘Claims Committee’’ was organized 
as the ‘‘Respective Claim Board,’’ with elected officers—presi- 

dent, vice president, secretary and treasurer. An important action 
of this meeting related to ‘‘Cimarron Territory’’: 


To enable us to consolidate our strength, and know the wants of the 
people of the whole territory, ii ‘ also suggested and hereby agreed upon 
that the entire population o. 7~: sarron Territory turn out on February 
22, 1887, and hold elections in their respective neighborhoods as near in 
conformity to law as. possible, electing in each representative district 
three representatives, who shall meet in Beaver City on the 4th day of 
March, 1887, as a Territorial Council. 


The elections were held, and the newly elected councillors met 
in the sod schoolhouse at Beaver City on March 4, 1887. One of the 
first acts created a ‘‘ Judicial Committee’’ to take over the duties of 
the ‘‘Respective Claims Board’’ and to be responsible for the ‘‘ma- 
chinery of Justice’’ for the whole territory. 


It was at the March 4th meeting that the Seal of Cimarron Ter- 
ritory was first seen, said to have been designed, ordered made and 
brought to the meeting by Thomas Braidwood, who owned the hard- 
ware store in Beaver City. There were no funds to carry on the 
new government but securing a seal was very important for use 
on all official documents of the Territory. It was paid for by col- 

lection according to a resolution of a meeting of the Legislative 
Council found in the Journal of Cimarron Territory :° 


A motion was then made to reimburse Chase and Ogden $7.00 for 
Territorial Seal and $5.00 for this book of records. This old book being 
selected in lieu of the new book ordered for that purpose which Chase 
and Ogden shall retain for the $6.00 they paid for it. Whereupon Bughee 
paid $.50; Hubbard $1.50; Rogers $.50; Joy $.50; Hiklor $.50; Nicholas 
$1.00; Black $.50; Livly $1.50; Weir $.50; Hunter $.50; Payne $1.00; 
Braidwood $.50; McClung $1.00 chgd., Chase $1.00/ $11.00. 


5 Copy of the original Resolution received by the Editor through the kindness 
of Mr. Nolan McWhirter, Curator of the Panhandle Museum, Panhandle A. & M. 
College, Goodwell, Oklahoma, where the Journal or original record book of Cim- 
arron Territory is preserved. 
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It was reported that the Territorial Council adopted the laws of 
Colorado for Cimarron Territory but no one ever knew what the 
law was in any instance because there were no funds to purchase 
the Colorado Statutes. At a second general election held on Novem- 
ber 8, 1887, nine councillors and fourteen delegates to the Territorial 
Council were elected. Dr. Owen G. Chase was elected as the terri- 
torial delegate to Washington, and his son-in-law, W. B. Ogden, 


_ was elected to serve as territorial secretary. The Council met on 


a 


December 5, 1887, in Dr. Chase’s opera house at Beaver City, with 
the second floor curtained across in two sections as meeting places 
for the two branches of the legislature. Dr. Chase went to Wash- 
ington during the Congressional session but returned in the spring 
of 1888 unsuccessful in his efforts to secure the organization of the 
proposed Territory of Cimarron. 


In the meantime, another group of settlers dissatisfied with the 
recent election returns in No-Man’s-Land held a convention at 
Rothwell, a new town about eight miles west of Beaver City, in 
July, 1887, under the leadership of the Reverend R. M. Overstreet, 
Dr. Chase’s rival. The convention elected John Dale as a delegate 
to appear before Congress in Washington. Thus, the following 
winter there were two rival delegates in the capital city working 
for the organization of Cimarron Territory. Dale, also, was unsue- 
cessful in this but he did secure the establishment of several new 
post offices in the Neutral Strip.® 


At the meeting of the Legislative Council at Beaver City in 
December, 1888, the Judicial Committee presented the draft for 
“An Act to Organize the Territory of Cimarron,’’ which was adopted 
by the Council on December 21. This document, or ‘‘Organie Act,’’ 
provided for the organization of executive, legislative and judicial 
departments; and further that the act be voted on for approval or 
disapproval by the bona fide residents of the Territory. The Coun- 
cil during this session divided the Territory mto seven counties 
from east to west: Benton, Beaver, Shade, Springer, Turner, Kilgore 
and Sunset. 


The Council convened at Beaver City in a three day meeting, 
in March, 1889, which proved to be the last session. Many of the 
members did not appear for people in the proposed Cimarron Ter- 
ritory were having a hard time with very little food and fuel. The 
meeting principally discussed the coming election to be held on 
April 23 when the people were to vote on the ‘‘Organie Act’’ for 
the Territory of Cimarron, which had already been approved by 
the Council. The last day of the session the signatures of the Council 
members were attached to and the impression of the Seal of Cim- 
arron Territory was made on this unique document. 
~~ 6 Post offices established in 1887, included Hardesty, Lockwood, Ivanhoe, Til- 


fany, Meridian; 1888, included Buffalo, Clear Lake, Collins, Elmwood, Garland, 
Grand Valley, Hereford, Lansing, Mineral City, Paladora——Shirk, op. cit. 
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The election on April 23, 1889, was not held. The day before— 
Monday—saw the run of April 22, 1889, by homestead seekers into 
the Unassigned Lands in the central part of the Indian Territory, 
under official proclamation issued recently by President Benjamin 
Harrison. Fully two-thirds of-the some 14,000 population of the 
Neutral Strip had left by the summer of 1889, many of them taking 
homesteads in the new country opened by Congressional law. Dr. 
Owen G. Chase had also gone away to make his home in Colorado. 


Thomas Braidwood was serving as the last Secretary of Cimar- 
ron Territory, the keeper of its Great Seal. When Dr. Chase left off 
his duties as delegate, L. M. Hubbard, a settler from Ohio living 
near Gate City, who in some way bore the title of ‘‘ Attorney Gen- 
eral of Cimarron Territory,’’ went to Washington in the winter of 
1889-50 to further territorial organization.‘ 


The dreams and hopes of many were in a measure realized 
when the Act that provided the organization of the Territory of 
Oklahoma was passed by Congress and Approved by the President 
on May 2, 1890, attached the Public Land—old No-Man’s-Land—as 
County Seven to the new Territory. In August, 1889, the name 
“Beaver County’’ was chosen by the voters living in County Seven. 
Seventeen years later, Old Beaver County was divided into three 
counties in the state of Oklahoma as they are today—Beaver, Texas 
and Cimarron. 


The only original records of much of this history of No-Man’s- 
Land are a few rare, old papers bearing the impress of the Seal of 
Cimarron Territory. 


—The Hditor 


7 Readings on the history of No-Man’s-Land include articles in The Chronicles 


of Oklahoma—“No Man’s Land” (Vol. IV 1926) b s i 
! ; ar Sa Me y Elmer E. Brown; “The Abortive 
oe ao Cimarron” (Vol. XXIII, 1945) and “The Squatters in No Man’s Land” 
x xxi e , 1948) by Oscar A. Kinchen; “A History of Cimarron County” (Vol. 
, 1953) by William E. Baker. Books—George Rainey, No Man’s Land (Enid 
1937) and Carl Coke Rister, No Man’s Land (Norman, 1948), 


or ~_ ss 
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Old envelope postmarked from Elmwood, Indian Territory, 1888, 
A town in the Neutral Strip. 


Reverse side of old envelope from Elmwood, postmarked at 
Beaver City, Indian Territory, 1888. 
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THE HISTORY OF NO-MAN’S-LAND, 
OR OLD BEAVER COUNTY 


By Morris L. Wardell 


Researchers and students of history of the Oklahoma Panhandle have 
long been familiar with the article, “The History of No-Man’s Land, or Old 
Beaver County,” by Morris L. Wardell, that was published in the first issue 
of Chronicles of Oklahoma in January, 1921. Since the publication of Dr. 
Wardell’s article thirty-six years ago, it has remained a source for the story 
of No-Man’s-Land, and its author became one of Oklahoma’s leading historians 
and educators through his more than thirty years in the Department of 
History in the University of Oklahoma. Dr. Wardell’s sudden death recently 
came as a shock to all the people of this state who looked upon him as a real 
part of the history of Oklahoma for when he was a boy he lived in Old 
Beaver County, and when he began his first years as a teacher in the 
University he started lecturing on history aside from his classroom, giving 
freely of his talents in this throughout his life. A few days before his death 
in February, 1957, he was asked to contribute again his article on No-Man’s- 
Land to the Spring number of The Chronicles, then being planned to include 
some of the unique history of this region. The first issue of Chronicles,— 
Volume I. Number I— with Dr. Wardell’s article is now out of print, and is 
a very rare item for collectors of early imprints on the history of the state. 
That Dr. Wardell’s article may be available for the awakened interest in 
Oklahoma’s past during this year of the Semi-centennial Celebration of the 
first half century of statehood and that it may be a token in remembrance 
of him, a great Oklahoman, “The History of No-Man’s-Land, or-Old Beaver 
County” is here again presented in The Chronicles, the oldest magazine of 
continuous publication in the state. 

—The Editor 


Earty History oF THE REGION 


Old Beaver County, or No-Man’s Land, represents the history 
of the United States. It has been included in many cessions of 
territory, tossed here and there at the will of kings, consuls, presi- 
dents and private individuals. It is what was left after the great 
land adjustments in North America. It was truly the remnant of 
empires, and not far from the geographical center of the United 
States, it was the last territory to be given final claims and owner- 
ship. 

It is a long and complicated story to follow if one attempts 
to learn all the facts connected with Old Beaver County. Many are 
possibly non-essential and hold no interest for the casual reader, 
but for him who wishes to know the intricacies of history, here is 
a rich storehouse. To make mention of a treaty incorporating a 
transfer of land seems not sufficient yet that, in many cases, must ° 
serve the purpose of this paper. To say that an early explorer 
crossed this No-Man’s Land must carry with it the fact that many 
pages of narration and description are needed to tell of his intrepid 
and daring spirit. The trails of the early trader crossed this narrow 
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strip of land and could he relate his many experiences they, too, 
would be but a part of the history of No-Man’s Land. 


Prior to the middle of the Eighteenth Century the claims of the 
countries—Spain, France and England—to land in North America 
were very conflicting. Each nation sending out discoverers and_ ex- 
plorers made claim to wide extents of territory—so wide that bound- 
aries meant nothing. Time alone could determine the bounds of 
each claimant. 

Very early Spain allowed Florida to include all her continental 


holdings. Later as the country was explored names were applied 
to the new lands. These Spanish explorers went far into the interior 


of what is now the United States in search of gold and wealth so 


eagerly sought by all of them. 


Coronado was sent out by Mendoza, the viceroy of New Spain, 
in the early months of 1539. For three years he tramped over Mexi- 
co, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and New Mexico. After having gone 
into what is now Kansas he returned to his station, Tiguex, far north 
of the Rio Grande. This return expedition (1541) was directed south- 
west from central Kansas and crossed Old Beaver county. Of course, 
it is impossible to determine exactly at what points he entered and 
departed. 


It is to Spain that credit must be given for the early explora- 
tions of the country that lies west of the Mississippi river and based 
on these just claims may be made. 


At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century, France was able 
to make good her claims to land in the new world. It is well known 
that the St. Lawrence river afforded ingress to the lands to be 
colonized. England was making the Atlantie sea board the seat of 
colonizing schemes, so nothing was left for France to do but enter 
the St. Lawrence—and later the Mississippi. 


By 1680, La Salle had opened the way for trade in the Great 
Lake country, and was pushing his way down the Mississippi river. 
He took possession of all the land drained by that river. France was 
able to sustain this right almost a century. This great waterway used 
by the French served as a check to westward advance of the English. 
lhe English “‘sea to sea’? grants grew to be of less and less im- 
portance from this time, and by 1763 they were no longer con- 
sidered as extending west of the Mississippi. 


When France laid claim to land which Spain justly held, trouble 
ensued, _ Following 1680 La Salle returned to France and there was 
able to interest the King to such an extent that the colonizing of the 
lower Mississippi valley was planned. Sailing from France La Salle 
entered the gulf of Mexico, and landed on the coast of Texas. Here 
at San Bernardo on February 18th, 1685, he proclaimed France the 


. 
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rightful owner of the coast—if building a small fort euaranteed 
such rights. French claims now came nearer old Beaver County. 


Spain had done but little to colonize the land north of the Rio 
Grande but to have rivals so near was not good policy. Accordingly 
in the spring of 1689 by Spanish authority, Captain Alonzo de Leon 
was sent into the Texas country to ‘‘hunt out’’ all foreigners.1 He 
reached the site of La Salle’s fort April 22, 1689 and on the 24th 
he went to the bay. He found nothing here that could give him alarm 
and on the 22nd of May, the same year, he informed the viceroy of 
Mexico that the country was free of foreigners. 


France could not rest so long as there was a chance to lay a 
claim to the country that appeared so valuable. In 1714, Louis St. 
Denis and three other Frenchmen secured passports from the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana to go into the Spanish territory, and buy cattle 


at the Missions. Their work was suspected to be that of political 


observation, and at San Juan Baptista on the Rio Grande they were 
arrested and sent to the City of Mexico. St. Denis finally escaped 
and reached the French post at Natchitoches.’ 


To guard against the encroachments of the French from the 
Mississippi valley—especially from Louisiana westward—, San An- 
tonio de Bexar was given a light infantry. About 1718 to 1719, when 
France and Spain were at war, the western part of what is now 
Louisiana was the seat of frontier warfare. The Spanish attacked 
the French at Adaes, in 1719, to which place they had advanced 
from Natchitoches. When Adeas was again in the hands of the 
Spanish forces, it was strengthened and made the outpost to pre- 
vent the farther advance of their rivals. The territory which lies 
to the north and west along the Red river was jealously guarded 
and there is no evidence that the French were able to advance up 
this river into land along the south bank. Since Spain was able to 
dispute the progress of the French along the Red river, it began 
to appear that it might be considered the mutual boundary of these 
rivals. A century later Spain was able to maintain this boundary 
in a treaty with the United States. 


In 1720 the Mississippi Company, taking over the patent Crozat 
had secured from Louis XIV, sent out a small detachment of men 
to the site of the old fort that La Salle built in 1685 on the shore of 
San Bernardo Bay—now Matagordo Bay. The year following Ber- 
nard de la Harpe was given the empty title of commandant and here 
he re-asserted the French rights to the Texas country. The settle- 
ment failed, and was the last effort made to colonize in this dis- 


puted territory.’ 


1Kennedy’s Texas, Vol. I, p. 212. 
2 Ibid., p. 218. 
3 [bid., p. 215. 
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After Leon had pushed back the French at Adaes in 1719 and 
strengthened the frontier with forts, the history of the Texas country 
is ‘only a dreary register of petty territorial squabbles, barbarous 
feuds, and feats of monkish strategy.’”* 


In the final struggle between England and France here in 
America the latter nation feared that all possessions might go to 
England, and to save at least a portion of her once large empire, a 
treaty was made with Spain. On November 3, 1762, by a secret 
treaty, Spain was ceded the western Mississippi valley. The boundaries 
were not carefully determined, and became a source of annoyance 
for future negotiators. The only boundary that might be said to be 
determined was the Red River and that was not so stated. Whether 
or not Old Beaver county was considered French or Spanish terri- 
tory cannot be determined; it would lie within the disputed areas. 
But from this date until 1800, it was wholly under Spanish juris- 
diction, which is saying almost nothing for Spain wanted this Texas 
country entirely within her grasp to use as a buffer state. The rich 
Mexican domains were to be defended from the Americans, and to 
have a broad expanse of territory was the best safeguard. 


On October 1, 1800, by the treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain 
retroceded the western Mississippi valley to France. This territory 
may be called Louisiana. The extent of this territory in this treaty 
was the same as in 1762 [viz., Treaty of Paris, 1763 ]—-still undeter- 
mined. 


The United States on April 80, 1803, purchased Louisiana from 
France. When the former country asked the extent of the territory 
no definite answer could be given, only the stipulations of former 
treaties could again be repeated: ‘‘. . . . the colony or province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has in the hands of 
Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, and such that it 


should be after the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and other States.’’” 


During the first twenty years of the Nineteenth Century, Spain 
and the United States had many difficulties arising between them. 
A treaty of February 22, 1819, finally ratified and made effective 
February 19, 1821, adjusted many differences. The boundary be- 
tween Spanish and the United States territory was agreed upon, and 
now for the first time Old Beaver county had one side of its extent 
defined. The part of the treaty affecting it is as follows: ‘. ... 
then following the course of the Rio Roxo (Red River) westward 
to the degree of longitude 100 west from London and 23 from Wash- 
ington; then crossing the said Red River, and running thence, by 
a line due north, to the river Arkansas os 


4Ibid., p. 234, 


~ ae: Select Documents of U. S. History 1776-1861, p. 161 (The Treaty 


6 [bid., p. 214. 
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The meridian 100 degrees west from London marks the boundary 
on the east side of Old Beaver county, and the same is true of the 
Beaver County today. From this date, 1819, the territory was 
clearly within Spanish jurisdiction, and remained so until Mexico 
became a republic at which time it passed into the hands of that 
country. 


It was plainly seen after 1803 that the United States was to 
be more or less connected with the history of the Texas country. In 
fact, it was held by many that Texas ought to be a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, but the treaty of 1819 determined otherwise. 
Nevertheless many Americans took part in the revolution which 
resulted in Spain’s losing this country. 


In 1812, organized expeditions began to go from the United 
States into Texas and there joined the forces fighting to gain inde- 
pendence from Spanish rule.’ After much hard fighting and many 
bloody battles the revolutionary forces of Mexico declared their 
independence in February, 1821. In 1824, the Federal Constitution 
of the Mexican Republic was made the law of the land.® 


On May 7, 1824, before the promulgation of the Constitution, 
it was declared that Texas should be annexed to Coahuila, until it 
possessed the necessary elements to become a state, at which time 
the union was to be dissolved and an independent state legislature 
given to Texas. Since the Mexican states were granted many 
privileges and took many more, the history of the State of Coahuila 
and Texas is the history of Old Beaver county. On March 11, 1827, 
the state constitution was properly recognized by the Mexican 
authority, although prior to this time the State had carried on the 
business necessary to a state government. 


By the organic decree which enabled Coahuila and Texas to 
become a state, its representatives pledged it ‘‘to obey and sustain, 
at all hazards, the Supreme Federal powers, and its own union with 
the rest of the States, and the constitutional independence of all 
and each one of them.’’!° 


This oath meant but little when the time came for resistance; 
even before it had been sworn to, there was an attempt in the 
Nacogdoches department to make Texas an independent republic. 
This occurred in 1826.1! The time was not ripe for this, and even 
Stephen Austin, a colonizer of Texas land, helped to put it down. 
Yet the armed resistance met by the authorities to suppress the 
uprising merited the name of ‘‘The Fredonian War.’’ The proposed 
republic was to be named Fredonia.” 


7 Kennedy’s Texas, Vol. I, p. 276. 
8 [bid., p. 306. 
9 [bid., p. 307. 
10 Jbid., p. 358. 
11 [bid., p. 358. 
12 [bid., p. 361. 
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Regardless of the interests of Texas, Coahuila was allowing the 
legislature to squander the public lands that lay within the province 
of Texas. This would bring disaster to Texas if ever it should be- 
come a separate state. In 1830 the people of Texas began to resent 
this action, and sought redress. No satisfaction could be obtained. — 
The seeds of Texan independence were beginning to grow, and Mexico 
was soon to lose a part of one of the states of the Republic. 


During this time the United States was trying to acquire Texas. 
Under the date of March 26, 1825, Mr. Clay, secretary of state, 
directed a letter to Mr. Poinsett, minister to Mexico, instructing him 
to induce that country to shift its boundary nearer the capital. In 
1829 Mr. Poinsett was to be instructed to attempt a purchase— 
five million dollars might be offered. This man had made himself 
obnoxious to the Mexican government, and he was recalled before 
the letter reached him. American history in the southwest might 
have been quite different had Mr. Clay’s ambitions been realized. 


By the decree of October 3, 1835, over the signature of the 
Mexican President, by Miguel Barragan Acting President, all the 
states of Mexico had their legislative powers abolished.14 This became 
a breaking point, and in Texas a crisis was soon reached. By Decem- 
ber 1, 1835 a provisional government had been organized, and, led 
by men of ability, a successful revolution was soon under way. 


On November 23, 1835, Stephen Austin had submitted a report to 
the provisional government setting forth grievances of the Texan 
colonists caused by the decree of October 38rd. That Austin was 


very considerate is shown by the following paragraph taken from 
his repert :!° 


The object of the Texans, therefore, in wishing a separation from Coahuila, 
and the erection of their country into a state, was to avoid a total separa- 
tion from Mexico by a revolution. Neither Coahuila, nor any other portion of 
the Mexican nation can legislate on the internal affairs of Texas. This 
country must either be a state of the Mexican Confederation, or must separate 
IN TOTO, as an independent community, or seek protection from some 
power that recognizes the principles of self-government. I can see no remedy 
between one of these three positions and total ruin. 


The Texan declaration of independence was agreed upon March 
2, 1836. This was the second time Anglo-Saxon people had declared 
for a republic in the new world. The declaration reads not unlike 
that of its predecessors: ‘‘“We.... do hereby resolve and DECLARE 


that our political connection with the Mexican government has for- 
ever ended.’’16 


13 Ibid., pp. 370-72. 
14 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 111. 
15 [bid., p. 137. 


16 Jbid., p. 193, quoting the Dec. of Ind, 


: 
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_ With this step, supported by armed resistance, the Republic 
maintained its body politic. The independence was recognized by 
England, and in due course of time, the United States gave recog- 
nition by a resolution March 3, 1837. It is interesting to note that 
this resolution was one of the last official documents to be signed 
by Jackson while president. This same year Texas began to make 
efforts to secure annexation to the United States. 


Tue Empresario LAnp System! 


Prior to the Nineteenth Century Spain had worked out a land 
system which had undergone many changes by 1820. Many efforts 
had been made to induce settlers to go into the Texas country but 
with no success. It remained for a Connecticut Yankee, Moses Austin, 
to evolve a scheme whereby settlement in Texas would receive atten- 
tion. His colonizing plan was, of course, based upon the land laws 
prevailing in the Spanish new world. It is the old Spanish theory 
of colonizing and Austin’s plan and modifications of each that will 
be given attention. 


Old Beaver county, being included with the territory of Texas, 
was affected by this land system. It was incorporated within some 
of the early grants made between the years 1820 and 1840. The 
latter date closes no particular period of land history. 


Moses Austin had first gone into Spanish territory in 1799. 
Securing permission from the Spanish minister at Washington 
and armed wth a passport from this official, he settled in what is 
now Washington county, Missouri. This was the first step that later 
led him into Texas, where he found land that was well worth colon- 
izing. 

On January 17, 1821, he secured rights allowing him to settle 
three hundred families on land that he might select in Texas. He 
had selected a stirring time to undertake such a task, for Mexico 
was in the struggles of revolution, yet Spanish authority was 
exercised. 


Stephen Austin, upon the death of his father, Moses Austin, 
who died June 10, 1821, continued the work of colonization. After 
Mexico had declared herself independent it became necessary to 
have the right of January 17, 1821, confirmed under the authority 
of the new government. On February 18, 1823, this confirmation 
was secured and the progress of settlement once more began. Land 
between the Colorado and Brazos rivers was selected, also extending 
eastward across the latter river. Here was the nucleus of the em- 
presario system by which millions of acres were parceled out to pro- 


17 Kennedy, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 308-41; McKitrick’s, The Public Land System 


of Texas, pp. 25-7. 
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motors of colonization. The men agreeing to promote the colony 
were called empresarvos. 


The granting of land was left to a large extent in the hands of 
the State officers. The most important land law was that of March 
94, 1825. This law of the State of Coahuila and Texas authorized 
the governor to accept proposals from empresarios to settle a certain 
number of families within stiplated limits, in the term of six years. 
A brief outline of method of procedure by which this land was se- 
cured is well given in the following :'8 


The first step towards a settlement was the presentation of a memorial 
from the contractor, praying for permission to colonize under the conditions 
of the law, stating the number of families proposed to be introduced, and 
defining the limits of the land on which he desired to locate them. Usually 
to afford ample choice to settlers, a tract, greatly exceeding the appropria- 
tions to be made (containing often a million acres), was indicated in the 
memorial, and temporarily conceded by the government. The articles of the 
contract provided for the obediance to the Federal and state laws, and the 
legal conditions of colonization—respect for all legal titles to land that 
might have been previously held within the limits of the grant—retention by 
the state of the right of property over all the lands which should remain, 
after laying those belonging to the settlers and the “premium lands” of the 
Empresarios—abstinence from the sale of arms and ammunition to the bar- 
barous Indians, and the purchase from them of mules and horses, without the 
assurance of the same having been properly acquired—the organization of a 
militia whenever there was adequate male population—the use of the Spanish 
language in all official communications, instruments, deeds, and other public 
documents; in every other matter not provided for or expressed, the 
Empresarics, or the new settlers holding under them, were to abide and be 
governed by the Federal constitution, and the particular laws of the state, 
It was likewise stipulated that the Hmpresariog should be at liberty to enter 
into a new contract with the government, for the settlement of the surplus 
lands within the grant, after locating the specified number of settlers, and 
laying off their own portions of premium lands. 


The length of time allotted the empresarios for the settlement 
of the land was six years. Many never fulfilled the conditions re- 
quired, and the land was lost to them—going back to the government. 
There were many slight modifications made in the laws after March 
24, 1825, but they are details, and the general stipulations were never 
changed. The inducement to the empresario was the premium land 
which he got for his trouble and expense, as well as the land specula- 
tion that was made possible when such immense tracts were held. 
Much fraud, deceit, modern crookedness and land scheming were 
practiced. Within less than ten years after the passage of this law 
the whole of Texas was covered with empresario grants. 


The land that lies around the headwaters of the Rio Grande, 
Red and Canadian rivers had never been surveyed. Nothing definite 
was known concerning it, and yet this land was taken by men who 
Supposed there was a chance to make money in some way or other. 


18Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 336-37. 
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According to the conditions imposed upon the empresarios the 
land must be surveyed before settlers should be brought in. These 
schemes were gigantic ones and could not be carried through by small 
concerns. Big land companies were organized and undertook the 
work of colonization. 


In 1832 the New Arkansas and Texas Land Company entered 
into a contract with the State of Coahuila and Texas! on the one 
part, and John Charles Beales, M.D., and Jose Manuel Royuella 
on the other. This contract called for land north of the 32nd Degree 
of north latitude and west of the 102nd meridian west longitude. 
The surveying party that worked on this territory kept field notes 
that tell interesting things experienced at that early date on. the 
Texas plains. The work took them into Old Beaver County, a part 
of which was included in the grant. This is the first surveying that 
was ever done in this country, but from this early date until the 
county was surveyed by the United States Government [Clark 
survey, 1859-62] there were changes in the lines run as was necessary 
whenever a change in ownership demanded it. A number of entries 
are taken from these field notes—-those made while the party was 
in or near Old Beaver County: 


Sept. 16th—N. along H. boundary of section 12. At three miles we crossed a 
small branch running N. E.; and at four miles we crossed the North Fork 
of the Canadian. Here is a large bold stream from fifty to sixty feet wide, 
with a large and extensive bottom, well timbered to sixty feet wide with 
oak and hackberry; undergrowth, plum bushes and grape vines. The country 
we passed over was of good quality; generally timbered. Game plenty. We 
made twenty miles.29 


Sep. 17th—N. along the EH. side of section 12. Today we made twenty-five 
mniles, to the supposed corner of section 12, and the N. H. boundary of the 
grant. We camped on a small creek running S. H. 


Sep. 18th—We proceeded N. to ascertain the true distance to the Arkansas 
river. Here we found it to be fifty-five miles north of the supposed. The river 
here is upwards of a mile wide, with a large bottom and well-timbered with 
oak, hackberry and elm; undergrowth, grape vines &c. On the 19th, the 
hunters killed a buffalo.21 


Sep. 22nd—We returned to the N. BH. corner of the grant, and established 
about half in distance N. of the temporary corner before established. On the 
2ist we saw a large party of Indians to the W. The country between this 
corner and the Arkansas River is generally good. On the 24th our horses 
strayed, or were driven away by the Indians, and were gone two days. 


Sep. 27th—W. along the N. boundaries of section 12. This time we ran on a 
supposed parrallel line with the Arkansas River—say W. 10° N. we this 


19 [bid., pp. 192-4. Kennedy states that the survey was made by Legrand in 
1830 or 1831. See “Advertisement” first pages Vol. I. 

20On the morning of this day the party was still in Texas, but before they 
stopped for the night it is probable that they were in or near the edge of “Old 
Beaver County’—on the 102nd Meridian, approximately the division line of Texas 
and Cimarron counties. 

21 No surveying done on the 19, 20 and 21 Sept. It will be noted that plenty 


of game could be had. 
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day made twenty miles over a land of superior quality; a part of the way 
well timbered. We camped on a small creek running S. E. About midnight 
we were attacked by a party of Snake Indians; we all prepared for a battle 
and made a manful resistance. The action lasted but a few minutes, when the 
enemy fled, leaving on the ground nine of their party dead. We have to regret 
the loss of three men killed and one slightly wounded. The men killed—Mce- 
Crummins, Weathers and Jones; Thompson slightly wounded.22 


Sep. 28th—We were occupied this day in burying our deceased friends, which 
we did with as much decency as our situation would admit of. We encamped 
on the field of action at night. 


Sep. 29th—W. 10 N. along the side of section 12. We this day made twenty- 
four miles over good land and well situated; mostly prairie. We encamped 
on a small stream of fine water running S. E.; some of the hunters kiiled our 
buffaloes and one deer. 


Sep. 30th—W. 10 N. along the N. side of section 12. Today we made twenty- 
six miles over a level and rich prairie. We passed some ponds of stagnant 
water, but encamped all night, after running until a late hour, without any. 
Two buffaloes killed.28 


Oct. 1st—W. 10 N. along N. side of section 12. We today made twenty-one 
miles. At four miles we crossed a creek ten or fifteen yards wide, running 
S. E., with a good bottom of land, timbered with oak, hackberry, and cotton- 
wood. At the distance of four miles we passed a creek running N. E. The 


land that we passed over was generally good. We encamped on a branch 
running N. 9.24 


On account of the inaccurate maps prior to 1850, it is somewhat 
difficult to determine just -where all the boundaries of the grants 
really were. Other surveying parties soon worked in this region and 
laid out other grants, some of which included Old Beaver County. 


The map here given shows that in later years the Beale and 
Royuella grant was no longer bounded on the north by the line 
that was first surveyed—running west by 10 degrees north—, but. 
by a line that ran due west from the 102nd Meridian west longitude, 
with its origin a little north of 36° 45’ North Latitude. The original 
north line inclined to the north on account of the attempt to survey 
it parallel with the Arkansas River which was at that time the 


_ "2 Considering the direction the north line was being run, it is possible that 
this battle took place in Cimarron County not far from the Kansas state line. The 
party evidently did not know Indians very well because Snake Indians never came 
that far south. [The tribes loosely referred to as “Snake Indians” at this time were 
of the Shoshonean linguistic stock living in Eastern Oregon. The Indians in this 
battle were probably Comanche (Shoshonean stock) who were also generally er- 
roneously referred to as “Pawnee” and allied with the Kiowa in their war parties 
on the Plains —Ed.] 

23 If the surveying party were careful with the entries in their field notes, the 

conclusion that the north side of Section 12 extended through the entire length of 
Cimarron County, may be drawn. No creeks being crossed on this day well indi- 
cates the flat divide between the Cimarron and Beaver rivers that may be found 
in oe county, in the east central part especially. 
ol = Sa heap e, flow southeast they are tributaries of the Beaver and 
: P z s still in Cimarron County, and since the Cimarron River flows about 
orty miles in this county all the tributaries running northeast lie within it. At 
the end of this day the party was evidently in what is now New Mexico. 
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northern boundary of the Texas territory, having been made so 
originally by the Treaty of February 22, 1819, between the United 
States and Spain. 


Other grants were soon made. Wilson and Exter’s grant was 
immediately north of the Beale and Royuella grant, and included 
that part of Old Beaver County which lies north of the limits of 
the latter. The Chambers grant had in it that part of No-Man’s-Land 
which lies between meridians 101 and 102 West Longitude, except a 
small irregular portion that was bounded on the north by the 37th 
Parallel of North Latitude. East of this grant was that of Dominguez 
extending north to the Arkansas River and east to the 100th 
Meridian—the eastern boundary of Texas territory north of Red 
River. The four grants named, included all of Old Beaver County, 
except a small portion north of the Chambers grant. 


It is hardly possible that any attempt was made to locate set- 
tlers on this land since it was too far from a base of supples. Santa 
Fe was the nearest town, and no well travelled road led to it. More- 
over, the Indians still roamed these regions the same as if it was 
their own, in fact there was nothing to keep them from doing this. 
It was many years later when they were subdued, and then by the 
United States troops. 


Tue Santa Fe TRAIL 


So long as the Spanish government controlled the Texas country 
there was but little opportunity to carry on trade on the part of 
the American traders. After 1821, which marked the end of the 
Spanish regime, the trade in the Southwest rapidly grew into gigantic 
proportions. 

The founder of the Santa Fe Trade and the father of the 
Santa Fe Trail was William Becknell of Missouri. As early as 
1811 he was trading with the Comanche Indians on the Western 
Plains.” In 1813, he determined to go to Santa Fe and trade with 


the New Mexicans of that country. He did this and found it very 
profitable. 


_ _ This first organized expedition to Santa Fe was not without 
incident. The thirty men, with five thousand dollars invested in 
merchandise, were under the direction of Becknell. When he fol- 
lowed the Arkansas he conceived the idea of going directly across 
to Santa Fe instead of taking the circuitous route by way of Taos. 
Accordingly he left the Arkansas at ‘‘The Caches’’ and proceeded 
to the southwest. There is a wide stretch of dry country between the 
Arkansas and the Cimarron rivers and to cross this unknown region. 
was a foolhardy adventure. No water was found in the streams and 
no springs supplied the country. As soon as their small supply of 


- os Chittenden’s History of the American Fur Trade in the Far West, Nola 


26 Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1897), p. 38. 
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water was exhausted they began to suffer and when near the Cim- 
arron they would have perished had it not been for a buffalo which 
had come up from this river. They were thus directed to the water 
of the river, and after supplying themselves decided to go back to 
the Arkansas and follow the surer route to Taos. Had they known 
the region they could have soon reached Santa Fe by following the 
Cimarron, and saved many days of travel. This was the first attempt 
to make the ‘‘cut-off’’ to Santa Fe.27 


Becknell continued to make these trips to the southwest and in 
the spring of 1823 he, with Braxton Cooper, and a third man picked 


up on the Arkansas, made a successful trip by the way of the ‘‘cut- 
off.’’ This expedition was made up of twenty-one men and three 
-wagons.”8 


Quoting from Chittenden for a brief statement of this trip, the 
importance of it is well seen:*9 

This journey is of historic importance in that it was the first which led 
directly to San Miguel by way of the Cimarron instead of following the 
Arkansas to the mountains; and it was also the first that made use of wagons 
in the Santa Fe trade. To William Becknell, therefore, belongs the credit 
of having made the first regular trading expedition from the Missouri to 
Santa Fe; of being the first to follow the route directed to San Miguel 
instead of by the way of Taos; and the first to introduce the use of wagons 
in the trade. 


It was across Old Beaver County that this journey was made. 
After this first trip the newly opened trail was the route of many 
caravans carrying goods to Santa Fe and returning with gold, silver - 
and furs. The trade was profitable and many were induced to enter 
this industry. In May, 18238, an expedition was organized at Mt. 
Vernon, Missouri, went to Santa Fe, traded goods, and returned to 
Franklin, Missouri, September 24 of the same year. Four months 
and ten days were used in this trip. There were 81 men, 156 horses 
and mules, 25 wagons, and about $30,000 worth of merchandise in the 
party going to Sante Fe. They brought back as a result of their 
trade $130,000 in gold and silver and $10,000 worth of furs.*° 


When the trade began to be of so much importance, there was 
necessity of an established trail. Senator Benton promoted the plan 
of having the route surveyed and in June of 1825 the task was begun.*! 


27 Ibid., p. 39. 
28 Ibid., p. 39. 
29 Chittenden, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 503. 


30 Ibid., pp. 507-8. 
31 Sen. Thomas H. Benton of Missouri sponsored the Congressional Act of March 


3, 1825, signed by President James Monroe, providing a survey of the Santa Fe 
Trail west. This survey was made in 1825-27, from Fort Osage (now Sibley), Jack- 
son County, Missouri, to San Fernando, the principal village in Taos, New Mexico. 
The original field notes of this survey, made by Joseph C, Brown, U. S. surveying 
expedition, in the Kansas Historical Collections, were published and can be found 
in William E. Connelly’s A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans (New York, 


1918) .—Ed. 
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Old Beaver County was the scene of many adventures as this 
trade was carried on with the southwest country. The Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Arapaho Indians were a constant source of annoyance. 
To lessen this difficulty troops were sometimes sent with the cara- 
vans. But many times small parties did not wish to wait for such 
protection and made the long journey without it. Even the men be- 
came careless and strayed away from the caravan which afforded 
protection. As a result, they sometimes paid for it with their lives. 
Such an incident occurred in the western part of the county—on 
MeNees Creek. 


In 1826, two young men, MeNees and Munroe, had left their 
caravan and having plenty of time, they lay down to sleep on the 
bank og a small stream. While they were asleep a party of roving 
Indians came upon them, killed the former and left the latter badly 
wounded. McNees was buried here, and Munroe was taken on with 
the party. But little medical attention could be had, he died by the 
time the party reached the Cimarron, and near this river he was 
buried.** 


Along the Cimarron River were fought several bloody battles 
with the Indians. So Old Beaver County is not without its stirring 
Indian scenes in the early history. When one reviews the trade 
across the Plains and finds that scores of caravans loaded with 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods and large quantities of gold 
and silver passed over this trail, he finds that much interest is cen- 
tered about this No-Man’s-Land—the traders’ ‘‘Cimarron Desert.’’ 


Tke Cimarron River region was known as the ‘‘Cimarron Desert’’ 
to early traders. There was nothing that would show there was any 
possibility of the country sustaining a population. But to-day there 
are farm homes and ranches over the whole area. 


The first expeditions had difficulty in making a trail that could 
be foilowed, and many were often in doubt as to the way to go. In 
1834 there were rains that made the prairies very wet. Then the 
wagons that passed over the trail left their tracks. Others following 
soon cut a road that could be followed and from this date there was 
no trouble in finding the way leading across the ‘‘Cimarron Desert.’’ 


If one travels over the western part of Old Beaver County 
to-day, he can see how the roads were cut. The section lines are 
travelled by the farmers as they go to the railroad stations and their 


wagons leave a trail through the prairie followed by another and. 


me until, with help of wind and rain, the roads are made very 
plain. 


In traveling over the northwest portion of this region an old 
road can be plainly seen. It looks as if it might have been an ancient 
canal. In places it is fifteen or twenty feet wide, and one to three 


32Inman, op. cit., p. 52. 
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feet deep. It has been made so by the many wagons and pack trains 
passing over it. The rains and wind helped to wear it deeper and 
deeper. Then it soded with the ‘‘buffalo’’ grass, and is nothing 


“more than a shadow of the past. This is the Old Santa Fe Trail. 


Po.iticaAL History 


The ruling population of Texas was made up of the Americans 
who had gone there. Resulting from this was the desire for annexa- 
tion to the United States, and on March 1, 1845, this was made 
possible by a resolution approved by President John Tyler.3? A 
provision of this resolution stated that the adjustment of boundary 
disputes with other governments should be left to the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 


Since the Texas territory was large, there appeared the necessity 
of making more than one state. Provision was made for this, and 
growing out of it came a great deal of legislation culminating in the 


_ year 1850. Texas as a republic permitted slavery in all its territory, 


and when restrictions were imposed in the resolution it was apparent 
that land adjustments would have to be made. In making these Old 
Beaver County was included in territory given up by Texas. The 
clause leading to this is as follows :*4 

New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to the said State of Texas, and having sufficient population, may 
hereafter, by the consent of the said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution; and such States as may be formed out of that portion 
of said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire; and in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
the territory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 


On July 4, 1845, Texas formerly consented to annexation. After 
the process through which she had to go in order to become a 
member of the Union, the United States on December 29, 1845, 
formally admitted her. 

Old Beaver County, at this date a part of Texas, was subject 
to all Federal laws as applied to-states. In a sense it was ‘‘in the 
Union.”’ 

After the western United States was acquired by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, boundary disputes arose between the Federal 


33 Thorpe’s American Constitutions and Organic Laws, Vol. 6, p. 3475, pertain- 


ing to French and Spanish claims to Texas, says, “France, however, never ceded 
her claim to Texas, and it having been transferred to the United States by the treaty 
of 1803 ceding Louisiana and its dependencies ..... the controversy continued 
until closed by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidilago 1848,” this gives rise to the second 
possession of Texas. 

34 Ibid., 3545. 
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Government and the State of Texas. To settle these claims the Texas 
and New Mexico Act was approved by President Millard Filmore, 
September 9, 1850. Provisions of this Act were to determine what 
is now the boundary of Old Beaver County. The north boundary of 
Texas was defined in part as follows: 


The State of Texas will agree that her boundary on the north shall com- 
ence at the point at which the meridian of one hundred degress west from 
Greenwich is intersected by the parrallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and shall run from said point due west to the meridian 
of one hundred and three degrees west from Greenwich. 


When the limits of Texas were completely defined, provision 
was made for the cession of all territory exterior to these limits: 
“‘The State of Texas cedes to the United States all her claim to 
territory exterior to the limits and boundaries which she agrees to 
establish. ’’® 


In accordance with this Act, the Texas Legislature on November 
25, 1850, withdrew ownership to the lands that included Old Beaver 
County, and on December 12, the same year, the United States 
formally accepted the right of jurisdiction. 


Part of this territory was to be erected into the Territory of 
New Mexico when ‘‘the boundary between the United States and the 
State of Texas shall be adjusted.’’ As stated above, this was accom- 
plished, and then New Mexico had her boundaries defined. As the 
southern boundary of Old Beaver County was determined by the 
northern Texas boundary, so the western boundary was made by the 
limits of New Mexico. The provision reads: ‘‘.. .. thence east with 
said degree to its intersection with the one hundred and third degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich; thence north with said degree of 
longitude to the parallel of thirty-eighth degree of north latitude.’’?7 


But one more step remained for the complete isolation of Old 
Beaver County. This came when the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of May 
30, 1854, created Kansas Territory. In part the boundary of Kan- 
sas is made to read: ‘‘, . . . beginning at a point on the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel 


of north latitude crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to 
the eastern boundary of New Mexico.’”8 


This piece of legislation marked the final limits of Old Beaver 
County. States or organized territories bounded it, and in the 
decade following, they were too busy to take notice of this narrow 
strip of land that had been legislated out of the Union, cut off from 


ee eons or, at least, from consideration, and left to care for 
itself. 


35 Ibid., p, 2616. 
36 [bid 


37 Ibid., quoting Texas and New Mexico Act. 
38 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 1168-69, quoting Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
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Op Beaver County—No-Man’s-Lanp—Pusiic DoMAIN 
Cimarron Territory, 1850-1890 


pies This narrow strip of land that had so much difficulty in find- 
ing a resting place, a political body that would take and keep it, 
extends over three degrees of longitude—100° to 103° West Longi- 
tude—and thirty minutes of latitude—36° 30’ to 37° North Lati- 
tude. It is little more than 168 miles long, by a fraction more than 
34 miles wide, and contains 5,738 square miles. It is larger than 
the State of Connecticut by 126 square miles, more than four and a 
half times the size of Rhode Island. 


When it became a part of the Public Domain of the United 
States, it had to be surveyed, as the surveys made under the em- 
presario grants were incomplete and of little value. About the time 
of the passage of the Homestead Act of 1862, Judge N. C. McFarland, 
who was Commissioner of the General Land Office, had a survey 
made. It was laid off into townships, the lines were marked with 
zine markers. On each side of these, is a symbol of marks which 
enables one to locate the land defined by them. Locally, these 
township lines are known as ‘‘pot lines’’ since the metal markers 


as they are partially buried in the earth resemble pots. The survey 


system in itself is complete, the base line being that of 36° 30’ North 
Latitude, and its prime meridian—Cimarron Meridian—103° West 
Longtude. This seems to be the first Federal consideration given 
the land. 


In 1885, a Supreme Court decision stated that this land was 
not a part of the Cherokee Oultet. Consequently, about 1886 settlers 
began to go into the region more as a venture than for serious at- 
tempts at settlement, the settling of Western Kansas at this time led 
the former. Letters were directed to L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of 
the Interior, asking him the status quo of the land and the settlers’ 
rights in making homesteads. He stated that it was public domain 
and subject to ‘‘squatters’ rights.’’ This was encouragement and 


occupancy was begun.!? 


The cattleman prior to this date had well occupied the country, 
and he lent no aid to the settlement proposed by the newcomers. It 
seemed that priority of residence was to determine ownership, and 
if this was the case, the cattleman had the nine points of the law. 
More than this, there were no laws applicable and consequently no 
protection could be guaranteed the settler. Yet the ever westward 
movement was sure to bring the pioneer farmer, to be followed with 
laws at some time. As has always been the case, the pioneer will 
always provide regulations whereby he can govern and be governed. 
Old Beaver County was no exception to the rule. 


40“The Story of No Man’s Land,” reprint in Guyman Herald from Sturm’s 


Oklahoma Magazine. 
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The settlers experienced difficulty enough. Whenever a claim 
was ‘‘staked out’’ and it looked as if the squatter intended making 
it his home, some member of the lawless element who roamed the 
prairies would ride up and state that he had already taken the claim. 
The only way this ‘‘road trotter,’’ as he was locally known, could be 
disposed of was to pay him a sum of money—which he named—, 
and remain in possession of the claim or leave. If the latter was done, 
he had another chance to exact money from some other prospective 
settler who would soon come in. These lawless plainsmen or des- 
peradoes were always able to assert their so-called rights with the 
‘<six-shooter,’’ which was their Blackstone. On the other hand, there 
were settlers who had the necessary ‘‘nerve’’ and met these ‘‘road 
trotters’’ at their own game. In one instance, the gang composed of 
outlaws was severely punished in a shooting which took place. But. 
this was not a satisfactorily way to settle and hold the land. 


Vigilance committees were organized and tried to make regula- 
tions that would meet the emergencies. Groups of settlers banded 
together and made the best of the conditions. During the summer 
of 1886, these vigilance committees grew*! strong enough to organize 
a Respective Claim Board, which was a step nearer united effort 
towards making laws. This Board divided the strip of land into 
three districts according to meridian division. The first district was 
what is today the Beaver County, and it was given four members, 
each of the other districts were given two members. When these 
members were chosen they were to meet at Beaver City, a town 
that was growing up on the Beaver River, and determine the steps 
necessarv to provide themselves with laws. 


Pursuant to a call that had been sent out in November, a 
number of the representative men of the territory met at Beaver 
City on the 29th of this month, and prepared to organize themselves 
into a deliberate body. A code of laws was drawn up and; a resolu- 
tion to call an election to be held on February 22, 1887, for the pur- 
pose of electing nine councilmen—three from each meridian distriet— 
to meet at Beaver City on March 4, 1887. These councilmen were to 


act as a territorial council and proceed to organize a territorial 
form of government. 


The election was duly held. Seven councilmen appeared for 
the meeting. These men canvassed the election returns, and found 
that two were ineligible, and their places were filled by men re- 
ceiving the next highest number of votes. O. G. Chase was elected 
president of this council, with Merret Magann, secretary.‘ 


_The business of the meeting proceeded. The territory was 
divided into three senatorial districts by meridian lines and into 
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seven delegate districts by township lines. Then an election for 
November 8, 1887, was called to elect nine senatorial councilmen, 
three from each district, and fourteen delegate councilmen, two 
from each delegate district. At this same meeting there were laws 
made regulating marriages, mortgages, ete.‘ 


The November election was held, and the twenty-three council- 
men were elected. They met at Beaver City, and on December 5, 1887, 
went into session as a legislative body. There was but little work 
to do that demanded all their time, but there was no adjournment: 
until spring. During this long legislative session, O. G. Chase was 
in Washington trying to get recognition as a delegate from Cimarron 
Territory, and to keep up appearances he had instructed this terri- 
torial council to continue its meetings until he secured some kind of 
a result from Congress. 


When Chase went to Washington, he induced Mr. Springer, 
Representative from Illinois, to take up his cause. Mr. Springer did 
this since he had before this time interested himself in Old Beaver 
County, known in Congress as The Public Land Strip, or by some as 
No-Man’s-Land. 


On December 12, 1887, Mr. Springer submitted a petition pro- 
posing to admit O. G. Chase as delegate from Cimarron Territory. 
This petition, the product of Mr. Chase’s pen, recited the history 
of Old Beaver County, giving the area,** natural resources, and 
probably cultivated products, and telling of the political proceedings 
as far as the time of submitting the ‘‘Petition.’’ It was an exaggera- 
tion of everything except the area. Mr. Chase was an adept at ecal- 
culating the population of his Territory—no census had ever been 
taken—he estimated that 10,000 people were to be found in the 
new land and that all bona fide citizens. As much as ten years later 
there were but 2,548.4 


After the House members debated the proposition and the situa- 
tion was fully explained, Mr. Springer offered a resolution, which 
was finally tabled and never again heard of. The resolution reads as 
follows :** 


RESOLVED, That the petition and certificate of election of Owen G. 
Chase, claiming to be elected a delegate from the Territory of Cimarron, 
be referred to the Committee on Territories, when appointed; and that pend- 
ing the consideration of the organization of Territorial government for said 
territory, Mr. Chase be entitled to the privileges of the floor of the House, 
the same as is now accorded to contesting members. 


During the time Mr. Chase and his machine were at work 
another convention had met at Rothwell, a new town a few miles 


43 Ibid. 

44 Tbid. 

45 Ibid., House Proceedings for Dec. 12, 1887. 
46 [bid., for January 25, 1888. 
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up the river from Beaver City. Here a number of ambitious men 
who were not able to secure what they considered their share of the 
spoils organized themselves and elected John Dale delegate from 
Cimarron Territory to represent them at Washington. This was 
in July, 1887. Mr. Dale went to Washington and was no more 
successful in his efforts than was O. G. Chase. 


On January 25, 1888, Mr. Springer presented a memorial from 
the citizens and the Territorial Council of Cimarron Territory 
praying for an organization of the Territory. This was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. At the same time, he presented two 
memorials of Chase and Dale claiming to be delegates. Nothing ever 
came from these memorials. Dale was able, however, to secure post- 
offices for the new land.” 


When Dale and Chase returned home they had nothing to bring 
that was encouragement to Old Beaver County which the two men 
had christened ‘‘Cimarron Territory.’’ It is likely that their efforts 
had secured more attention than they knew, for the question of 
providing some form of government for this anomalous land was 
given much consideration in the year following. They no longer 
had the desire to face Congress again, so a man by the name of Hub- 
bard aspired to the office of territorial delegate. In fact, a corps of 
territorial officers was elected in 1888, and there followed a show of 
actual territorial government. This may have been a good thing in 
that Congress was compelled to take action at some time. This effort 
to make a government and then ask Congress to recognize it was not 
a novel idea. California and other states had done this very thing, 
and since it had been done before, there was reason for thinking it 
could be repeated. This argument was brought up on the floor of 
the House in Washington, but it was given little countenance. 


Hubbard was furnished a certificate of election and then pro- 
ceeded to Washington. It seems that he made a favorable impression 
upon some of the members of Congress and was able to induce them 
to consider the real problem that was being faced in this territory. 
Mr. Steele, who was later governor of Oklahoma Territory, was 
much in his confidence. They traveled on the same train to the 
Oklahoma Territory when Mr. Steele came to organize the govern- 
ment in 1890. It was at this time that Mr. Hubbard was rewarded 
im receiving consideration in the organization of Beaver County. 


Congress could never be brought to see that a territorial form 
of government should be given the proposed Cimarron Territory, 
but there were champions of the cause of the people, who were really 
suffering for lack of laws. Mr. Burnes of Missouri, as early as 
February 1, 1886, introduced a bill to organize the Territory of 
Cimarron. It was lost in the proceedings of the House.48 


47“The Story of No Man’s Land,” op. cit. 
48 Congressional Record, proceedings of the House for February 1, 1886. 
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d Again on July 12, 1886, a bill was introduced to annex the 
Public Land Strip”’ to New Mexico. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and there buried. If there be monuments in 
this Committee for all the efforts to organize this land, there is room 
for nothing else.49 There also had been an effort made to extend 
judicial jurisdiction from Garden City, Kansas, so as to punish 
criminals escaping to this region. 


At the beginning of the session of the Fiftieth Congress, the 
Secretary of the Interior urged that prompt attention be given 
the Public Land Strip.*° In this report, he said in part: ‘‘It is 
simply a part of the public domain, over which the land laws have 
not been extended, and within the limits of which no tribunal, civil 
or criminal, has jurisdiction to protect property or punish crime.’’ 


September 24, 1888, an appropriation bill carried an amend- 
ment from the Senate which provided for the Circuit Court for the 
Kansas District to extend jurisdiction over No-Man’s-Land. It fur- 
ther provided, in ease all parts of the amendment carried, for the 
opening of the land to homestead entry.®! The appropriation bill 
went to the House with the amendment, but it was lost. At this time 
the Oklahoma Bill providing for the opening of the Indian lands 
was receiving attention, and it is evident that the Public Land Strip 
could at some time be attached to Oklahoma Territory when it should 
be organized. On October 3, 1888, the amendment was debated from 
every angle and the true condition of the people suffering for laws 
was exposed. The representatives from the bordering states were 
very much interested in the amendment. They alone saw the neces- 
sity of law and order since criminals fleeing from justice made this 
their rendezvous. 


During one of the debates the true status was told by Mr. 
Peters, who represented the Kansas District that joins Old Beaver 
County. In the course of his remarks, he said :°? 


At the present time there is no legal machinery by which they can 
acquire title to the lands upon which they have settled. There is no law to 
protect them in the property which they may take with them into the 
territory; there is no law that protects them or their persons or property 
from violence while in the territory; there is no law in that section by which 
they can collect any debt or obligation which may be contracted, and there 
is no law by which people of Kansas, or of New Mexico, or of Arkansas, can 
collect any obligation that may be contracted with a settler in No-Man’s-Land. 
There is the utmost need of some legislation touching this land, for it is 
virtually outside the pale of the law, and outside of the United States in 
that respect, although geographically within its limits....:. 


On April 22, 1889, that part of Oklahoma which is generally 
known as ‘‘Old Oklahoma’’ was opened to settlement, and there 


49 Ibid., July 12, 1886. 

50 Ibid., October 3, 1888. 

51 [bid., September 24, 1888. 

52 Ibid., House Proceedings for December 12, 1888. 
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Beaver County, Oklahoma Territory, 1890’s, showing post offices. 
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was no further effort to organize Cimarron Territory. On May 2, 
1890, the President approved the territorial form of government 
that had been proposed for the territory [i.e., recently opened area]. 
This Act-embodied a clause that forever ended the suspense of the 
people [in No-Man’s-Land] who had so long tried to govern them- 
selves. In defining the extent of Oklahoma Territory, a clause read 
thus: “‘. . . . together with that portion of the United States known 
as the Public Land Strip, is hereby erected into a temporary gov- 
ernment by the name of the Territory of Oklahoma.’’ 


With this Act, Cimarron Territory became history and No- 
Man’s-Land again found a home. It had experienced various forms 
of government during the century. Between the years 1821 and 1850 
inclusive, it was first under Spanish jurisdiction; second, a part of 
the Mexican Republic; third, it was a portion of that land incor- 
porated within the limits of the Republic of Texas; fourth, a part 
of Texas as a state of the Federal Union; fifth, legislated from the 
jurisdiction of any political organization—other than being held 
to be a part of the Public Domain of the United States, yet without 
laws applied to it. In 1890, a sixth step was experienced when it 
became a part of the Territory of Oklahoma; seventh, and last, on 
November 16, 1907, when Oklahoma was admitted into the Union, 
it was divided into three counties of the new state—Cimarron, 
Texas and Beaver. 
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SHADE’S WELL 
By Laura V. Hamner* 


‘‘Where is Shade’s well?’’ was asked. ‘‘What is it?’’ No one 
could answer. They only knew that there was a well some place in 
Kansas, somewhere in Oklahoma. No one knew exactly. The writer 
wishes she had a dollar for every letter written to her, every book 
she has searched, every library she has visited, all in an effort to 
learn of Shade’s well. 


For many years there was a strip of land bounded by several 
states, claimed by none. This strip was not a part of Kansas, nor 
Colorado, nor New Mexico, nor Texas, nor Indian Territory; though 
it was touched by all of these. It was called ‘‘Neutral Strip’’ or 
‘“No Man’s Land.’’ There was no law of force. There were desper- 
ados and bad men, but decent people had also ventured in and es- 
tablished homes. These homes were often in the eastern part of the 
Strip. 


One day in 1888, H. B. Fore went to Liberal, Kansas, to buy 
necessities for his family. By chance he met J. U. Shade, livestock 
agent for the Rock Island Railroad. They discussed the Rock Island 
line that had just finished its tracks to Liberal in April of that year. 
There was a law that forbid loading Texas cattle in Kansas. If 
the Rock Island got its share of cattle shipments it would have to 
extend its line into No Man’s Land, and set up shipping pens at 
the end of the road. For that reason, seven miles of railroad was 
built to a point just inside the territory line near a place called 
Tyrone, for a reason unknown. Some say there was nothing at the 
place but the cattle pens—no station, no telegraph, no homes. One 
informant says there was a small settlement with a post office and 
perhaps a store.1 At any rate, there was not much of a town at 
Tyrone. In August of 1888, J. U. Shade came down into the Neutral 


uD or No Man’s Land to get help from his acquaintance, H. B. 
ore. 


“There is no use having shipping pens where there is no water,”’ 
he said to Fore, ‘‘so I want to get you to help me locate a well 


ste here where cattle can get water before they get cars to load 
out on. 


Se? ke ioe! of Shade's: Wall es be adapted for publication in The Chronicles 
anuscript by Lau . * . 
Radio Station KCNC, y Geers reat) used in her series of broadcasts over 
1 Tyrone post office was established May 5, 1892, Albert E. Blake, postmaster. 
—George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices Within The Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol, XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), p. 99—Ed. 
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The spot was selected. Then Fore went to Oak City, and 
hired two young men to dig the well by hand, Bob Tuggle and 


Tom Rail. The boys set up a tent for sleeping and took their meals 


with Mrs. Fore, who also fixed a lunch for them every day. Mr. 
Fore took them to work and brought them back each evening. The 
weli was seven miles southwest of the loading pens and the loading 
pens were seven miles southwest of Liberal, Kansas. It was known 
from the first as ‘‘Shade’s Well.”’ : 


Mr. Shade moved a little house down to the well and began to 
search for a man he could trust to look after the shipping interests 
of the Rock Island. Not long after that H. B. Fore went over to 
the well and found that the house was gone. Just where it went is 
a mystery unsolved to this day. Another house was moved down, 


for Shade had found the very man he thought was dependable 


enough to be given this responsible position, Zachariah Cain, a man 
of West Virigina who had moved his family to Kansas in the spring 
of 1886. He had started a home about three miles northwest of 
Liberal and made a name as a promising citizen of the West. The 
Rock Island engaged him to take care of the well, to see that all 
herds were watered while waiting their turn for shipment. He 
moved down and took up life in the two-roomed house. In March 
of that year, 1889, H. B. Fore moved into the valley within a half- 
mile of the well. The next year J. N. Lovelace moved his family 
in, so Shade’s valley was thickly populated. It had three families 
living there in sight of each other. 


When the cattle began to come in herds in the fall of 1889 seek- 
ing the Tyrone loading pens, they found that Shade’s well was 
seventy-two feet deep with an unusually tall wind mill, rising fifty 
feet. into the air. The well had three tanks, one elevated, the other 
surface tanks—near a buffalo wallow. This depression made a large 
lake, or reservoir as they were called in the West. It was fifty feet 
wide and three hundred feet long and was considered a sensible 
provision for water for the cattle when they came. A few troughs 
were also provided: The cattle came in thousands. As soon as they 
reached the buffalo wallow reservoir they rushed in and many had 
to be dragged out or else pulled themselves out with difficulty. The 
cattle drank at the troughs without difficulty. As soon as the 
season was over, the work of providing better watering facilities 
began. The reservoir soon dried up or the water seeped away, and 
the depression was filled in. The well was deepened and a steam 
pump was installed to pump water during the four months of cattle 
loading. A string of troughs so long that it looked a quarter of a 
mile long to one cowboy who saw it for the first time. And more 
storage tanks were provided. Shade’s well was ready to accomodate 
its cattle visitors in 1890 and in all succeeding years. 


The cattle came. Big herds, little herds, one herd at a time, 
many herds at once. They came from Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 
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and Colorado. Mrs. Cain never forgot the flock of twenty thousand 
sheep that came to be watered while they waited for cars. 


Perhaps there never has been known in the cattle history a 
watering place, like Shade’s Well. All about was free grass, grass 
that only a few years before had been cropped by herds of buffalo. 
Here, in a waterless land was water a-plenty. No man could have 
been more capable and faithful in providing water for those thirsty 
animals than Zach Cain. He not only saw that all waiting herds 
were kept well watered, but he played no favorites. Every herd 
had to take its turn. He saw to it that each herd was watered daily. 
To this day, no one knows how he managed to keep the herds com- 
ing and going: from the pasture to the trail boss pre-empted for 
the period of waiting, to the well and back out of the way of the 
next herd in its turn; all day long with never a bit of friction, never 
a complaint from the cowmen. The herd that was nearest the well 
was the herd that was recognized as the next herd out. A messen- 
ger would come on horseback to report that the cars would be in 
Tyrone in twenty-four to thirty-six hours so that the herds that . 
had priority would be dispatched in time to meet those cars at the 
loading pens in Tyrone, seven miles away. And the next herd in 
order of arrival at the well would be moved up near the well. Day 
after day this went on. Sometimes there were enough cars available 
so that a herd would wait for only a few hours. Sometimes a herd 
would have to wait around for days, coming daily to the well and 
going back to pasture. 


The cowmen did not regret this delay. Their cattle had plenty 
of free pasture and plenty of clean water. While they waited those 
cattle were taking on weight and would be fat and well watered when 
they were loaded up. They would bring better prices in Kansas 


City or in any other market than if they had been loaded at other 
shipping points. 


Shipping season brought busy days to the force at Shade’s 
Well and the country about the well was an exciting scene for those 
fortunate enough to visit the valley, when the whole landscape was 
dotted with black blotches of cattle. Some of those dark blotches 
would be grazing, some moving to the well, some moving back to 
pasture, but there was always activity at Shade’s well. Activity and 


harmony prevailed. For operations were in charge of Zach Cain, 
a fair man and a great organizer. 


Loading days at old Tyrone were days of thrilling excitement 
that brought people from everywhere about to watch the expert 
cowboys get their herds aboard those slatted cars. It was a dramatic 
scene filled with motion, color and sounds. The leading men in the 
drama were the cowboys, proud of their trappings, their wide- 
brimmed sombreros, their jingling spurs, their squeaking saddle 
leather, their flapping South Texas chaps and their tappederos. 
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Cain’s Inn is seen at the upper right hand of the picture. 


Shade’s Well on Zack Cain’s Ranch. 
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People from Liberal drove out. Men and women mounted the fences 
and watched in admiration the deft handling of cattle, gasped at 
what seemed to be a cowboy in a narrow escape who was fully con- 
scious of the impression he was creating and enjoying it to the 
fullest. Often a girl would pick out a certain actor in the scene and 
watch his every movement. Soon a cowboy would recognize her 
preference and take even greater chances of danger or do his work 
with an extra flourish because he knew that the bright eyes grew 
brighter and the pink cheeks even pinker, and the soft voice more 
excited with every dashing movement he made for her benefit. 
Many a romance was born and ripened here and sometimes an after- 
season wedding was celebrated at the home of the Cains. That 
_ loading pen was the rendezvous of young lovers in the late ‘eighties 
and early ‘nineties that made the prosaic business of handling and 
shipping take on an unwanted, glamour. 


This went on for years while the Rock Island was slowly ex- 
tending its tracks to the southwest, but Shade’s Well through the 
‘nineties furnished water for the cattle, serving as an oasis in the 
dry land adding dollars to the pockets of the cattlemen who shipped 
eattle at Tyrone and adding dollars to the till of the Rock Island. 


Shade’s Well, whose very name induced men to choose this 
shipping place instead of others. Shade’s Well, the busiest spot in 
the land that lies silent and sleeping under the rainless sky during 
most of the year. Shade’s Well, the Rock Island’s most effective 
drawing card in the cattle world. But one cannot leave Shade’s 
Well with so short an account of its tenure of service. 


Texas cattle carried fever in those days, and the Kansas law 
would not permit them to cross the Kansas line to be loaded on the 
Rock Island so they were loaded at Tyrone in the Neutral Strip. 
During the cattle shipping season this seven miles was a busy strip 
of track. When shipping season was over it was never used. 


But there was always activity at Shade’s Well. There was 
_ always something to be done to improve the watering system, or to 
develop the Cains’ holdings. Everyone worked harmoniously. Politi- 
eal changes came to the section. The Territory of Oklahoma was 
- established in 1890, and No Man’s Land was adopted by the new 
government and became the Oklahoma Panhandle. Zach Cain was a 
hot headed Democrat, and let the world know his sentiments. He was 
elected commissioner in his district, and rode on horseback to the 
distant County Seat of Beaver City. Zach Cain filed on the land 
occupied by Shade’s Well and began improving on the land accord- 
ing to the custom of his home state of West Virginia. He planted 
growing things. In spite of continued droughts, disregarding in- 
clement weather he planted a garden and set out an orchard and 
made a success of both. 
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During the years the Cains had lived at the well, their house — 


had grown and changed character. The first improvement in the 


life in the two-room house provided by Shade was to dig a dugout. — : 


This was considered a necessity in Kansas and the Panhandle, for 
every home had a dugout. Their dugout was half underground and 
soddy above. Dugouts were cyclone shelters as well as additional 
rooms for shelter. Cains dugout was a long room divided into three 
rooms, not by curtains as in many dugouts but with lumber par- 


titions that insured privacy. The floor was not of dirt as was the 7: 


case in others but was of planks. The walls were papered with 
newspaper by Mrs. Cain so that the dugout was not only comfortable 
but clean. There were two bedrooms and a large kitchen and dining- 
room. The Cains lived in the two rooms above the ground for awhile 
but they soon added a three-room house which Zach Cain moved down 


from Oak City, Stevens County, Kansas, the village that died when — 


the railroad missed it and touched Liberal. 
When the Oak City house was moved to Shade’s Well, the Cains’ 


dugout was used as a bunkhouse for the men employed by Mr. Cain. — 


Zach Cain added another house to the five rooms that was brought 
down from Stevens County in Kansas. The dugout was filled up 
so that the new wing could be placed at the end of the five-room 


house. The original two-room house was the core of the final — 


structure. Three rooms were attached on the east and four on the 
west by a screened in porch connecting the two wings providing 
a stairway down into the new dugout. A cellar beneath the original 
unit made nine rooms in a land of dugouts and shacks. But nine 
rooms were not enough for the Cains as time went on. 


The road went past Cains’ house and up the long slope on to 
Tyrone and Liberal was a much traveled one as the years passed. 
People stopped at the Cains’ house and were entertained with true 
hospitality, but the guests were embarassed to take food and lodg- 


ing and pay nothing. They finally forced Mrs. Cain into business. 


She began to run a wayside hotel. It was not in keeping with the 
nature of the Cains to charge for hospitality but common sense 
made them realize that they could not feed the whole cattle shipping 
world. _A man now felt free to come as often as he wished, and could 
take his seat at the table without feeling he was imposing. Mrs. 
Cain and her four children thus learned to know the big men in 
the cattle world as did Zach, with whom alone they had formerly 
dealt. The men left their herds with cowboys while they waited 
about for shipping time while they waited at the inn of comfort. 


meee 


Mrs. Cain could not do all of the work unaided, so she kept 


young girls, hired help as they were called. They were always busy 


in the shipping season. A watch was kept to the south. A cloud — 


of dust was noted. It came nearer and other clouds were apt to be 
seen. The cattle were coming. Mrs. Cain and the girls hurried about 
to close the windows to keep out the stifling dust. Then they 
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worked in the stifling heat to prepare the meals that they knew 
would soon be demanded. Not only were there cattle men at Shade’s 
Well Inn, but cattle buyers as well and many trades were made 
under the Cain roof, involving hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


In time, that road to Shade’s Well was much traveled. Others 
besides those interested in cattle found rest and refuge at Shade’s 
Well Inn. Sometimes the place was overrun. The family would give - 
up their beds and sleep on pallets. The women who came after the 
the beds were filled enjoyed a pallet in true western style, and even 
helped to arrange for accommodations. The men were sent to the 
barn to find a sleeping place in the hay. Life was friendly, gay 
and folksy, and the Inn was a haven. The people came in such 
numbers that Zach Cain built a wagon yard and corral for those 
who wished to sleep in their wagons. Everyone was accommodated in 
some way for the Cains turned no one away from their door. Guests 
appreciated the spirit of the Cains. Sometimes the cattleman who 
had paid his bill without protest left a quarter of beef hanging near 
the back door when he went on his way. 


Zach Cain was not the only person who was recognized as an 
executive by passers-by. Everyone marveled at the ready response 
to the demands of the guests that Mrs. Cain was able to make. How 
she could provide enough food, how she could keep her stock of 
supplies were matters of a constant marvel. Once someone asked 
her how much plum butter she put up in the summer. ‘‘ Fifty-six 
gallons,’’ was the tense answer. ‘‘And not enough,’’ Mrs. Cain 
replied. When the orchard began to bear she gathered twenty-five 
bushels of peaches one year, and her guests enjoyed much of that 
fruit during that fall and winter. 


The name Shade’s Well suggests a clump of cottonwoods, or 
hackberries, or even willows, but there were no trees when the Cains 
lived there, except those on the Beaver River twenty miles away, 
where the grapes and wild plums along the stream provided Mrs. 
Cain with jelly in all the later years. Near the Well in time were 
the house, the barn, the wagon yard, the fields and orchard all fenced 
and cross-fenced, but no trees. Zach Cain could not stand this so he 
set out a double row of locust trees along the roadside up the hill 
north of the house. All their lives long the Cain children carried the 
memory of those two rows of trees one on each side of the road, 
beyond the house. Mockingbirds raised their young in those trees; 
mockingbird song floated down the hill during the long days and 
often far into the moonlit nights. In the spring those locusts were 
fluted, fringey white banners of blossoms, pendant dispensers of 
perfume, brought to the Cains by the soft summer breezes. 


Mrs. Cain hired bright, intelligent attractive girls to help her. 
The cowboys in this womanless land lured them away from the 
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Cains. The girls made their own trousseaux and were married 
under the Cain roof. 


Romance robbed the Cains’ children of their teacher, Miss 
Arnold, who came from Effington, Hlinois, who taught them for 
two years. That teacher drew cowboys to the Cains with the mag- 
netic lure of romance. The teacher had her pick of the whole coun- 
try but dallied with the idea of marriage for two years. Then she 
was married at the home of the Cains but kept on teaching wherever 
she lived, serving as a teacher in the first school in Guymon in 1902. 


Shade’s Well Inn took on a new responsibility, a new attraction. 
Mary Fore, post mistress at the office? in the Fore home, married 
Jim England in 1896, and the post office was moved to the Inn, 
and was known as Shade’s post office. Mail was brought from 
Liberal by buckboard three times a week and was distributed from 
Shade to a half-dozen little towns with a radius of seventy miles. 
Optima, Buffalo, Red Point, Hardesty, and Range were the towns 
served. Many a lonely settler thanked the Cains for news from home. 


After the Rock Island reached Santa Rosa, New Mexico in 1901, 
conditions changed and the railroad was built to the ranches and 
Shade’s well was no longer needed as a watering place for herds 
waiting for shipping. Life there was no longer stimulating. The 
Cains lived on at the well for several years, until all but one of their 
children were married and gone. They sold out their cattle interests 
and moved to new Tyrone which is located four miles southwest of 
old Tyrone. They took their place in the civic and church life of 
the town until their death years ago. 


With the abandonment of Shade’s Well, an era passed, the big 
ranch era of the cattle business. No longer did the high plains feel 
the trod of the hooves northward to the shipping point. The dust 
of the trail herds was settled forever. The cries of the cowboys 
no longer urged the cattle onward in long drives. The cattle driv- 
ing era had passed. And Shade’s Well, the words still attract. Some 
day the writer hopes to go there, and see a marker doing honor to 
J. U. Shade, Zach Cain and his wife and the cowboys of yesterday. 


2 The post office called “Shade” was established in Beaver County, Oklahoma 
Territory, on August 19, 1890, with Mary L. Fore as postmaster. Discontinued, 
effective September 15, 1902, mail to Liberal, Kansas (Shirk, op. cit., p. 94.) —Ed. 
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MEMOIRS OF OKLAHOMA 
By Kittie M. Harvey 


The following story is a selection taken from the Memoirs of Mrs. Kitty 
M. Harvey, concerning her life in Oklahoma Territory. She wrote it at the 
request of two friends, and had no idea that any of it would be published. 

William L. Harvey moved with his wife and son from Minneapolis, 
Kansas to Oklahoma City in 1890. A year later they moved to Ohandler, 
in Lincoln County, where he died in 1900. 

Mrs. Harvey now lives with her son, Dr. Fred HE. Harvey and his wife 
in Manitou Springs, Colorado. She celebrated her ninety-siath birthday on 
January 12, 1956. 

Mrs. Harvey was born in a small town in Ohio, and was reared in the 
home of the Reverend Horace Bushnell, a Presbyterian minister. She studied 
music at a “ladies’ seminary,” but severe and repeated illness interfered. 
While still in her ’twenties, she was plunged into frontier life. 

—Herbert H. Bushnell* 


From THE Memoirs 


As you, Herbert, and Bonnie Jean have been urging me to 
write of the changes that have come during the ninety-five years 
of my life, I will try it. I was born on January 12, 1860, in 
Elizabethtown, Ohio, a very small village. 


I remember a few incidents of the Civil War. A regiment of 
Union soldiers, passing through the town were given a big dinner 
by the townspeople. As my Grandmother Bonham who lived just 
across the street from my home, had a large kitchen and dining 
room, the dinner was given there. Of course I was hovering round, 
in everyone’s way, I suppose. I remember how afraid I was of the 
men as I thought they killed folks. As I stood in the doorway peering 
into the dining room, a tall man with cap on and knapsack on his 
shoulder, saw me. He picked me up in his arms and wanted to 
give me a kiss for his little girl. Said he had a little girl at home 
just as big as I. I don’t think I will ever forget my feeling of fear— 
feeling I might be killed the next minute but I gave him the kiss. 
I have often wondered if he got home to his little girl. Another 
thing that happened about that time, I think perhaps I remember 
more from being told of it by my brothers who were older than I. 
A band of Confederates were crossing the hills back of our town, 
and the people were much alarmed as the band of men seemed 


* Tt has been through the kindness of Mr. Herbert H. Bushnell that the original 
manuscript of the Memoirs of Kitty M. Harvey has been placed in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society for preservation. This manuscript is in Mrs. Harvey’s own hand- 
writing, beautifully written at the age of ninety-five, covering eighty pages (both 
sides of letter sheet paper) of interesting incidents in her life, excerpts of which 
are here presented in The Chronicles. Mr. Bushnell is a former newspaper reporter 
and editor, now living at 7926 Harper Avenue, Downey, California, having formerly 
served on the editorial staff of The Los Angeles Times—kKd. 
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to be coming that way. The people buried silver and valuables. My 
aunt was the postmistress, and buried stamps and government 
property. My brothers like all boys saw all that was going on..... 

My father died when I was about a year old, so I do not re- 


member him at all. He was quite a musician and was taking lessons _ 


of a noted teacher in Cincinnati up to the time of his death. I know 
he sang and played the flute. He must have had piano lessons but 
I only remember our having. a melodian. Mother had saved three 
pieces of his music to which I later fell heir, two instrumental 
duets, ‘‘ Air from Mozart’’ and ‘‘ Alpine Horn,’’ and a song, ‘‘Ruth 
and Naomi.’’ I sang it often, and it was a beautiful song..... 
I played the duets with my niece, Neva, many times when visiting 
in my brother Everett’s home. Don’t think the sheet music of 
today would last over ninety years. The melodian we had in our 
home until around 1878 when mother bought a second hand Chick- 
ering piano. The melodian was then given to an aunt by marriage, 
Mrs. Lucy Bonham. She lived in the country, and they would set 
it in the big wagon-bed and take it to the schoolhouse for Church 
or Sunday school..... 

When I was six, Mother married Horace Bushnell, a Presbyterian 
minister, one of the finest men I ever knew. No own father could 
have been better to us. He was at that time preaching in a very 
small place, St. Louis Crossing, Indiana. We were there over a 
Wea pyc. Our next move was to Southport, Indiana, a small 
town six miles south of Indianapolis ..... I do not remember 
much about the first house we lived in, but the next was a big 
Trampling attains .... 20. I was quite a climber in those days. I felt 
I had to do anything my brothers did. We had stilts, and mine had 
to be as high as theirs. I had to climb on top of the fence to get on 
mine. 

My sister, Alice, was born in Southport in 1869, and brother, 
Herbert, in 1872. My older brothers were full of life, and loved to 
tease me. One day I said, ‘‘I think I must be as meek as Moses not 
to get mad at you.’’ And from that time I was dubbed ‘‘Moses.’’ 


We had to make our own amusements; no movies or shows but 
we had lots of fun..... In the winter the boys would put a big 
wagon-bed on runners, with straw and blankets on the floor, and 
away we would go, often ending the evening at the Howland’s. It 
was there I learned to dance, but only the schottische, waltz and polka. 
‘One of us played the piano while the others danced. We of course 
belonging to the preacher’s family were not supposed to dance but 
we did no harm. 

; The boys knew how I felt about worms. One day, I had a nice 
little tin box through the mail, which I eagerly opened and found it 
contained a nice lot of fish worms. I said, ‘‘That Abe Hamilton!”? 
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Many years after when visiting my friend Lida in Indianapolis, 
we went down to Southport and on the street met this same Abe 
Hamilton. He did not know me until I said, ‘‘Do you remember 
the girl you sent a box of fish worms to?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
Kit!’’ 

_ I took my first music lessons when I was about eleven, of a 
teacher who came down from Indianapolis. I had picked out quite 
a bit on the melodian myself. Preachers in those days did not get 
much salary, but Father said he would give me one term of music 
lessons. When it was over, the teacher said she would give me a 
term; said I was the only pupil she ever had who always had a 
perfect lesson. I loved to practice. 

I sang soprano, John tenor, Ev bass and when Aunt Laura was 
home, she sang alto, and we spent many evenings singing ..... 
I well remember the first piece of sheet music I had. John and Ev 
gave it to me. It was ‘‘Silver Threads among the Gold.’’ I was 
as proud as when I had my first new dress. My dresses were all 
made over. This was a plaid in reds, trimmed with a frill around 
the neck and sleeves, of red satin ribbon gathered in the middle. 
I first wore it to a festival .... and felt there wasn’t a dress to 
equal it. 

After a time the Church built a manse on a large lot, no im- 
provements. Father soon had a beautiful place, —red and black 
raspberries, large grape arbor, quince, apple, peach and plum trees, 
and many flowers— roses, vines; a large asparagus bed, early 
onions, rhubarb, ete. Father told me if I would take rhubard and 
onions to the grocery store, I could have the money. I made enough 
to buy a croquet set, a white dress and blue sash. I remember the 
eroquet set gave us much pleasure. We had no lawn mower but the 
boys with a sickle, and even scissors, kept the large lawn looking 
like moss..... 

Father once took us to see Barnum’s circus in Indianapolis— 
_ the largest in the country. I enjoyed seeing Tom Thumb (the dwarf) 
and the animals but went home a wreck after watching the acrobatic 
acts. Said then I would never go to another circus and never did. 
I never enjoyed watching anything where life was in danger. When 
in Oklahoma, we lived where we could see balloons go up at fairs, 
and a man would come down in a parachute. Finally, I consented 
to stand by Will and Fred, and turn and look up when they said the 
parachute had opened out all right ..... 

When I was sixteen, I went to what was then Western Female 
Seminary (now Western College) at Oxford, Ohio..... I made a 
specialty of music, and expected to make that my life work.! Had one 


1 Mrs. Harvey has given many incidents of her life as a young girl and of her 
days at Western Seminary at Oxford, Ohio, in her Memoirs, which could not be 
included here in The Chronicles, for lack of space. These are very interesting de- 
scriptions of the interests and good times of young people when she was a girl in 
the 1870’s.—Ed. 
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hour a day of vocal, one of piano, one in chorus of whole school, and 
one in small picked chorus of thirty girls... .. My first vocal 


I had to leave school on account of my health in the spring of 
1878. [Kitty went to Kansas, her parents having recently moved west. | 
At that time, there was no railroad to Minneapolis, so Father met 
me at Solomon, and we drove from there. They lived in a brown stone 
house which is still there..... I don’t know how Mother managed. 
Father’s salary was very small, and in those days people passing 
through often stopped at the preacher’s for a meal or over night 
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Early in July, the railroad from Solomon (the Union Pacific) 
reached Minneapolis, Kansas. There was a big celebration in Mark- 
ley Grove, with trains from Salina..... I was going with Will 
Harvey at the time, and he took me down to the Grove in the aiter- 
noon. He was one of triplets, and his brother, Fred, was at that time 
Superintendent of Salina Schools?.... Very few people could tell 
them apart. They looked alike, and at that time dressed alike..... 
Even the parents and sisters used to get them mixed. Afterwards, 
Will was for years Probate Judge in Chandler, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, and Fred, Probate Judge in Minneapolis, Minnesota. On May 
6, 1879, Will and I were married, just a quiet home wedding..... 

A few years later, Aunt Lucy married a Mr. Harris, and lived 
on a farm near Miltonville..... She had lots of peaches and plums, 
and made lots of peach and plum butter, of which I always had a 
share. After our tornado in Oklahoma, they sent great cans of it 
for us and others who needed it. I have had so many kind things done 
for me in my life, and seem to have done so little for others. Fred 
was born, November 2, 1881. That year Father moved to Concordia, 
and became pastor of the church there. He was there twenty-seven 
years, and died there. He was greatly loved. .... 

In 1883, my little girl was born but only lived a few days. Just 
at that time, we built a new seven room house so we had plenty of 


2 Will and Fred Harvey and a sister, who died as a young girl, were the triplets. 
Mr. Herbert H. Bushnell, the half-brother of Mrs. Kitty M. Harvey, in a letter to 
the Editor, July 10, 1956, describes his brother-in-law: “Will I knew quite well, 
naturally—a quiet, keenly humorus man who never lost his temper and was of a 
calm, unruffled nature. He had a horse that was high-strung and ready to bolt at 
any moment, but under his soothing management it never ran away. As a small 
boy, I used to go riding with him. He was once postmaster in Minneapolis, Kansas, 
and in those days the outgoing letters had to be canceled-stamped by hand, One 
of my sisters, marveling at his speed, asked him what would happen if he missed 
one and he replied solemnly: “The United States would bust.”—Ed. 
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FOOM. hele, -): We enjoyed our new home very much. Had lots of 
company. Ministers driving to and from Synod or Presbytery often 
stopped with us over night. Later on we sold the house expecting to 
go to Oklahoma but it was some time before we did go..... I was 
always in the choir, and we organized a quartet choir..... I often 
think of the good times we had. We always practiced one, or more 
evenings a week, at my house. This lasted until I left for Oklahoma. 
We never had any trouble of any kind. 


Kitry M. Harvey In OKLAHOMA 


Will’s brother, Dave Harvey, had homesteaded a farm adjoin- 
ing Oklahoma City.4 He was elected delegate from Oklahoma Terri- 


David A. Harvey, Delegate to 
U. S. Congress from Oklahoma 
Territory—1890-93. 


4 Will Harvey’s brother, “Dave,” mentioned here was David A. Harvey, the first 
delegate to Congress from Oklahoma Territory as provided by the Organic Act of 
May 2, 1890. David A. Harvey, born at Stewiacke, Nova Scotia on March 20, 1845, 
was brought as an infant from Canada by his parents who settled in Ohio. He 
enlisted at the age of sixteen in the 4th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, served throughout 
the period of the Civil War and was honorably discharged at its close. He attended 

jami University, and subsequently studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1869. Moving west, he settled in Topeka, Kansas, where he practiced law, and 
served as city attorney and as probate judge. When Captain David L. Payne and 
his associates were booming the Unassigned Lands for homestead settlement, David 
L. Harvey became interested in the movement and agitated for the opening of this 
“Oklahoma Country.” He made the run on April 22, 1889, and settled in Okla- 
homa City. He was nominated for delegate to Congress by the Territorial Repub- 
lican Committee at Guthrie, October 18, 1890, and was elected on November 4 to 
serve both the short and the long term in this office, taking his seat when the 5lst 
Congress reconvened in December, 1890, and serving until the final adjournment of 
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tory and had to go to Washington, and did not want to leave his 
house empty, so we decided to make the move to Oklahoma City, 


and lived in his house. 


It was all very new and wild at that time. Our horse got stalled 
on the main street in the mud once. There was much contention over 
the farm next to the one we were on. I think there were ten con- 
testants killed before it was settled, so things were not dull. I heard 
my first coyote one night when I was alone, and was I seared! I 
thought it was some maniac out in the pasture. 


It was rumored that a farm next to ours belonged to Oklahoma 
City and we got up one morning and found it covered with tents and 
little board shacks—anything to hold down a lot. One old woman had 
a big wooden box laid on its side and she sat in it, rocking serenely 
in a rocking chair. But they all had to get off, as it did not belong 
to the city. 


We had a wonderful garden that first year, every kind of veget- 
able, three kinds of cucumbers, three kinds of tomatoes, red, purple 
and yellow, and so large they would hardly go into a can. I canned 
and made preserves and all kinds of pickles of the green ones. 


Then one afternoon we had a wind and hail storm, huge, jagged 
hail stones, windows broken and no garden left, melons and all the 
rest pounded into the ground. Fred shoveled up a tubful of hail- 
planets and we made ice cream. I was glad I had done my canning 
early. 


I was asked to sing in a double quartette choir so I kept up 
my music. There was some Indian land about fifty miles east that 
was opened and Will over there and began building a house for us 
in Chandler, county seat of Lincoln county.’ There were lots of 
Indians around, Cherokee north and Kickapoo south, Sac and Fox 
and Creek east. The Kickapoos were blanket Indians and dirty. 
Some of the Sac and Fox were wealthy and some of the girls very 
pretty. One woman who came into the office on business had on 


the 52nd Congress, March 3, 1893. He then moved to the new town of Wyandotte, 
present Ottawa County, and subsequently made his home on and farmed the old 
Wyandot Indian Agency tract located in the Indian Territory, two miles west of 
Seneca, Missouri. This tract was given him by the Wyandots for services he had 
rendered as an attorney to the tribe. His son, Frank (or David A., Jr.?) attended 
school in 1908, in the “Shawnee District” (Dist. 60, Ottawa County) taught by Mrs. 
Guy Jennison, wife of the present chief of the Ottawa who lives near Miami, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Harvey died in Seneca, Missouri, at the old Mont Hall Hotel, and was 
buried in the Seneca Cemetery where the inscription on his gravestone reads: “David 
A Barrsy-bom Mar. 20th 1845—Died May 24th 1916.”—Ed. 

Chandler is in the old Sac and Fox Reservation opened to white settlement 
on September 22, 1891. This reservation together with the Iowa and the Potawatomi- 


Shawnee reservation opened on the s d 
nea Vacs e same day, made a total of 868,414 acres added 
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more diamonds (real) than I had ever seen on one woman. She 
_ was dressed in black, very tall, and she sure glittered. 


I was quite ill, and Will felt if I could go home for a few weeks 
it would do me good and by that time he could have the house ready 
for us. We got everything packed for moving and Fred and I went 
to Concordia, Kansas, but I got worse and was in bed four months 
_ and then was taken to Topeka for an operation. My recovery was 
very slow, and it was seven months before I was able to return to 
Oklahoma. 


Everything was very new and rough. They persuaded Will to 
take the postoffice for a time, although he was an attorney. I don’t 
remember just how long he kept it. While the place was small, mail 
was handled for a large territory. After a time I helped some in the 
office, but there were always two clerks. 


Some of the colored folks (and there were many of them) were 
very funny. One old preacher came in for his mail and always 
asked: ‘‘Is there any mail for Johnson?’’ We would say, ‘‘It’s 
Preacher Johnson, isn’t it?’’ He would always answer, ‘‘Sometimes 
it’s Preacher Johnson. Sometimes it’s Mister Johnson, and sometimes 
it’s Revalind Johnson. They signs it all ways.”’ 


When the Cherokee Strip was opened practically all the men 
in Chandler went to it. We did quite a big mail order business and 
at the end of the first day I had quite a sum of money on hand which 
could not be sent to Guthrie until the next day. The office just had 
a big safe. Bandits, of course, knew all the men were gone, and I 
felt the safe would not be very safe, so I took the money home with 
me and sat up all night. The office was robbed soon after Will 
gave it up. ‘ 


Soon after that Will was elected probate judge. At that time 
Oklahoma was a territory and the probate judge had to be an 
attorney. He had both civil and criminal dockets and many jury 
eases. With the exception of two years he filled that office until 
his death in 1900. 


I helped in the office and once when I was making out some 
papers for a colored man he jumped up and said: ‘‘Oh! A centipede!’’ 
It was about ten inches long, I think. I didn’t measure it. He hit 
it with his foot and it went ’round and ’round. Others came from 
the other offices with sticks but it got into the hall under some steps 
and I was always expecting it to appear again. I sat with my feet 
up on the rungs of the stool. The same colored man came in one 
day and saw me with my feet curled up and said: ‘‘You’se t’inkin’ 


6 William L. Harvey was the first postmaster at Chandler, Lincoln county, when 
the office was established on September 21, 1891. (George H. Shirk, “First Post 
Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), p. 50,)—Ed. 
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*hout dat centipede.’’ I told him I sure was. We never had any- 
thing in our house worse than a scorpion, but I was always expecting 
a snake or a centipede or a tarantula. 


One morning Will went to his office, and said if certain mail 
came he would have to go to another town’ and would not be back 
until the next day. About ten in the morning Fred, who was play- 
ing in the yard, came running to the door and said the Dalton gang 
was going through our alley: I though it was just some deputy 
marshals but stood in the door and watched as they came by. They 
were going slowly. I noticed that four had blue bands around their 
arms and one, a red band. They were heavily armed. They turned 
at our corner and went south. The bank they were going to rob was 
just a block from our house, court house and jail between. 


Fred, like any boy, rushed down to see what was going on. The 
sheriff’s house was ‘‘catty-cornered’’ from our home. When the 
firing began I saw the sheriff’s wife come to the door with two guns 
in her hands, and, like a dumbbell, I started across the street to 
see what it was all about, and just then they came tearing back. 
One of their horses had been killed and two men were on one horse 
and they were all firing their guns in every direction. 


I was backed up against the house—a good target. The sheriff 
rushed across from the court house, grabbed a gun from his wife 
and a horse that was hitched by the court yard and was after them. 
Others followed as soon as they could get horses and guns. . 


Down at the bank, the robber had gone in front and others 
at the back and began firing up and down the street. A barber who 
came to his shop door with a gun in his hands was shot and killed. 
That shop was next door to Will’s office at that time so I was 
worried enough until I found out that he had left town. I rounded 
up Fred. 


The sheriff got one of the men. When he got back with him 
there were at least 100 men in the courtyard with a rope ready to 
hang the man then and there. The sheriff fired over their heads 
before he could get the prisoner in jail. Then the mob said they 
would get him that night. My friends did not think it safe for me 
to stay there alone. Fred was just a young boy. But I was afraid 
of their Starting a fire or something. The sheriff’s wife, a dear 
friend, said she would not sleep any, so I took Fred and went to 
be with her. Her husband stayed in the jail. 


The 0) was gathering downtown. About midnight we heard 
two shots. We supposed it was a signal, but a deputy marshal had 


7The town of “Harvey” is shown on th i i 

; : e maps of Oklahoma Territory in the 
ak Tae ane twenty miles northeast of Chandler. Harvey post office was 
established on December 8, 1891, and discontinued in 1900 (Shirk, op. cit.).—Ed. 
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a fracus with a man and shot and killed him. The marshal was 
brought up and put in jail. The sheriff told the mob they had better 
stay away. He said: ‘‘There are two widows in town tonight and 
there will be more if you come. I have never given up a prisoner 
and don’t intend to.’’ 


So they gave it up. About two o’clock he came over and told 
us the trouble was over, but he stayed at the jail. After several 
days a guard of thirty men took the prisoner in the night to Guthrie.® 
We heard them go. It was the Cook gang, and I think they were all 
caught eventually. That kind always headed for the Creek country 
where they could always get help in hiding out. 


Then in a short time we had a tornado which almost destroyed 
the town.® It came about five o’clock in the afternoon. Court was 


In session, and Will came home about four. He said he had one of 


his sick headaches coming on and he would lie down and have a 
cup of tea before going down to his office to make out some papers 
before the night session. I was giving a music lession, but as it 
looked so stormy I told the girl she had better go home, and I would 
make up the time on her next lesson. There was no next lesson, 
however, as their house was destroyed and her piano was out in the 
street. 


First came the hail, then wind, and then torrents of rain. Every- 
thing was black and terrible. Will and Fred tried to keep the door 
shut and I tried to rescue some things from the storeroom before 
they were soaked. I was thrown against something and had a big 
lump and bruise on my forehead but did not realize it until later. 


Our house was moved about fifteen feet into a neighbor’s yard. 
Three rooms were unroofed, kitchen, bedroom and _ storeroom, 
leaving us the living room and one bedroom. All the windows were 
broken in slivers. Our barn was blown away but the ponies came 
home in about an hour, unhurt. Just a few inches of halter rope on 
their halters. The woodhouse was blown away but the wood was left 
stacked up just as it had been. 


It was the first time I was ever glad that Will had a headache, 
otherwise he would have been in the office which was over a bank, 


8 The Guthrie Leader for August 1, 1894 (p. 1, col. 1) gives a news item that 
Elmer Lucas, the Chandler bank robber who was wounded during the bank hold-up 
had been brought to Guthrie jail, and was recovering from his wound. The same 
newspaper for July 21, 1894, reported the hold-up of the Santa Fe train at Red 
Rock, present Noble County, by the Cook gang the day before. Elmer Lucas had 
held the horses of the other gang members during the robbery—Cherokee Bill, Jack 
Starr, “Skeeter” (Melbourne Baldwin) and Curtis Dayson. The only members of 
the Cook gang at large as reported in November, 1894, were Cook, Crosby and 
Baldwin.—Ed. 

9 Under the headline in large letters, “Harvest of Death,” The Guthrie Leader 
for March 31, 1897, reported the terrible cyclone the day before at Chandler, and 


the scene of “awful desolation.” There were 25 killed and more than 150 wounded 


in the storm.—Kd. 
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and that building and a restaurant next to it were blown down and 
caught fire. Another attorney whose office was next to Will’s was 
burned to death. They could talk to him but could not reach him. 
Of course, Will lost all his office books and furniture. Two large 
trees in our yard were snapped off close to the ground and just 
missed crushing the house. 


We had a lamp in a kind of frame and I could heat a little 
water for coffee and one egg at a time. That was the only stove 
we had for some time. As the grocery stores were wrecked we did 
not have much to eat until they brought things from Guthrie and 
Oklahoma City. A friend from the country came the next morning 
and brought some bisquits and hard-boiled eggs, and another brought 
a small boiled ham, so we got along. 


When the house was raised to be put back on its foundations 
they found the headboard of a bedstead under it. It belonged to a 
house across the street from us and the strange thing was that the 
mattress belonging to the wrecked house was found under the 
wrecked house, and a roll of money the woman had put under the 
mattress for safe keeping was still there, all right. 


The big end of a shingle was blown through the side of our 
house, about half the length of the shingle, not broken at all. Fred 
afterward climbed up on a ladder and cut around it so he could 
work it out. There was a big hole through the side of the house, and 
in the kitchen cupboard the dishes were not broken, just knocked 
over. A big hogshead full of rainwater was under the spout. It 
was still under the spout and full of water while the house landed 
in the other yard. These are all things I saw, myself. 


The upper story of the courthouse was gone—not a stick left 
to show there had ever been a second story. Half an hour before 
there had been at least 200 men there. At the time there were only 
three and they were badly hurt but not killed. 


Everything we had had to be crowded into the living room and 
bedroom, just room in the center of the living room for a mattress 
on which Fred slept at night; during the day it was piled on our 
bed. Two men and women were over from Guthrie one night, expect- 
ing to sleep outdoors. It began to rain and they came to the door, 
asking if the women could come in out of the rain, so they slept on 
the mattress and Fred on the floor in our bedroom, mostly under 
the bed, as there was little floor space left. But they were thankful. 


At the time of the storm people saw our walls were standing 
and began bringing in hurt people. An old man with a broken leg 
was on the couch. He died later. Among the ones laid on the floor 
was a little nine-year-old girl who kept erying for her mother. We 


found her father and mother were both killed. She di i 
little five-year-old boy out of the Familie pastas 
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Our church was the only large building left and it was used 
for a hospital for many weeks. It took a long time to get things back 
to normal. I know the days séemed long before we could get workers 
to put our house back where it belonged, the roof on, the chimney 
fixed, the windows in, the barn built for the ponies, ete. 


Our minister was an old man. His house was not damaged, except 
one window was broken. On a shelf near the window Mrs. Thompson 
kept a bandbox in which she kept her Sunday bonnet. She was very 
careful of it and rolled up the strings of the bonnet when she put 
it away. The wind took the box out of the broken window and left 
the box in the yard, but no bonnet. A day or so later an elder of our 
church came in from his farm, bringing the bonnet. He had seen 
it every Sunday and recognized it. He found it in a field and 
said when he picked it up the strings were still rolled. It sounds 
impossible, but it was true. ; 


- Fred, just a boy, went up to the hospital to see if he could do 
anything to help, and a nurse sent him for some milk. He could not 
find anyone who had milk but he found a cow and got some milk. 
The nurse said: ‘‘ You were gone long enough to have milked a cow’’, 
and he said: ‘‘That’s just what I did.’’ He had never milked a cow 
before. 


I seemed very busy those days. I had charge of the church 
music with almost nothing to work on. I gave some music lessons, 
did all my own work and worked in the office. Mrs. Filtch, a big 
fat German woman, gave one afternoon to music, mostly duets. She 
was away ahead of me, had graduated from two conservatories in 
Germany, but she took the upper parts and I could manage the 
lower. We enjoyed it. She had great books of duets by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, ete. It was funny sometimes. She would begin count- 
ing in English and get it all mixed up with German. 


I played for the Episcopal church and the Presbyterian church. 
The rectors and bishops who came from Guthrie always called at our 
home. 


Fred had two black Indian ponies, Topsy and Midget. The 
children would say: ‘‘Make ’em talk, Fred.’’ He would lay his arm 
over their necks and say: ‘‘ You like me, don’t you?’’ and the pony 
would nod its head. ‘‘But you don’t like that fellow, do you?’’ and 
it would shake its head. The boys did not know it was the way he 
pressed on its neck. 


The colored folks had a ‘‘ ’mancipation day’’ celebration once 
a year. A man named Crenshaw was to be master of ceremonies, so 
Will and some of the others dressed him up for the occasion. Will 
had a blue coat he was discarding and I found some big brass buttons 
for it. Somewhere they found a plug hat. One young man let him 
have his gold watch and chain to wear, outside, of course, then a 
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foot-wide red searf over one shoulder and down almost to the ground. 
No king was ever any happier. 


The next summer I was very ill. My hammock was hung across 
the living room and I lay in it day after day. The railroad had not 
reached Chandler. I was sent out on the first train. Doctor Kelcey, 
a dentist and a very intimate friend, was going to Chicago and took 
charge of me—just a common car behind freight cars. At Tulsa a 
private car was put on and was empty and we were allowed to ride 
in it to St. Louis. 


While I was gone Will and Fred, as a surprise for me, added a 
bedroom to the house. The man who was doing the work came down 
with black smallpox and there were several other cases. When I 
arrived I nearly killed both of them, spraying them with formalde- 
hyde every time they came into the house. We had a new preacher, 
Mr. Irvin, a little Irishman. We were very fond of him. 


Fred came home from college at Norman and came down with 
typhoid fever. He was very low for eight weeks. Nurses were im- 
possible to get. When Fred was just able to stagger around Will 
came down with malarial fever and I had the office on my hands. 
Will only lived two weeks and died September 5, 1900. He was a 
man who had many friends and no enemies. The funeral was at 
Chandler. His body was taken later back to Minneapolis. I felt 
very much alone. 


; I had to pack, arrange for the sale of the house and help out 
in the office. I had decided to go back to Minneapolis, Kansas. 


In a letter written at the same time as the Memoirs, Mrs. Harvey 
says: ‘‘When we left I suppose we knew everybody in Chandler 
and many in Oklahoma City, and had many intimate friends. Now 
I don’t suppose there is one who would remember me.’’ 
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JUDGE ALBERT C. HUNT 
By Judge N. B. Johnson* 


Albert Clarence Hunt, on Sunday, August 26, 1956, at the age 
of sixty-eight relinquished his high position on the Supreme Court 


of Oklahoma and passed peacefully to his final reward. 


He was born at Clarksville, Arkansas, July 380, 1888, the son 
of William T. and Mattie Rose Hunt. He moved with his parents to 
Wagoner, Indian Territory, in 1895. He was graduated from 
Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Missouri, in 1906, and then 
entered Vanderbilt University where he received his LLB degree 
in 1909. He married Essie Joel Hayden of Chouteau, Oklahoma, 
November 24, 1914, and of this union three children were born: 
Elizabeth Hayden, Albert C. and John W. 


He was admitted to the Oklahoma Bar in 1909, and began the 
practice of law at Wagoner, Oklahoma. He served as city attorney 
of Wagoner from 1909-1915, and then moved to Tulsa, Oklahoma 
in 1917. At the early age of thirty-two, Governor J. B. A. Robert- 
son appointed him District Judge of the 21st Judicial District of 
Oklahoma where he served from 1921 to 1925. He was elected 
Justice of the Supreme Court from Tulsa District and served on 
that court from 1925 to 1931. Justice Hunt then established his 
residence in Oklahoma City and entered the private practice of law. 
In 1941 Governor Leon C. Phillips appointed him District Judge 
of the 7th Judicial District, and he was serving in his fifteenth 
year on that court when Governor Raymond Gary appointed him 
to fill the vacancy on the Supreme Court from Oklahoma City 
District, created by the death of Justice Ben Arnold. Justice Hunt 


had the unusual distinction of having served as District Judge from 
_ two separate district court jurisdictions as well as from two separate 
Supreme Court districts of Oklahoma. 


He was chairman of the State Klection Board of Oklahoma from 
1936 to 1941; President of the Oklahoma Conference of: District 
Judges 1948-49; and a member of the Judicial Council of Oklahoma 
from 1944 until his death. He gave unstintingly of his time and 
efforts to improve the administration of justice, and was making 
an outstanding record on the Supreme Court. 


Justice Hunt was an able and sincere man of superb and un- 
flinching courage. He possessed deep religious convictions and 
was an active member of St. Luke’s Methodist Church in Oklahoma 


* Judge N. B. Johnson is a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa, and member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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City, where he served as a member of its Board of Stewards for 
several years and as its Chairman. He also displayed a great in- 
terest in civic matters and the betterment of his community. 


A quotation from John Ruskin which Justice Hunt kept under 
the glass top of his desk read: ‘‘Let every dawn of morning be to 
you as the beginning of life and every sunset as its close. Then let 
every one of these short lives leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly strength or knowledge gained 
for yourself.’’ This passage aptly describes his philosophy of life. 
His many outside interests broadened his outlook on life, enabled 
him to understand and appreciate people, and made him a better 
judge. 


He was a member of the executive board of Good Will Indus- 
tries; a member of the executive board of the Boy Scouts of America 
for twenty years, and headed the Last Frontier Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America in 1947 and 1948. He was a member of the 
American Bar Association, and was vice president of the Board 
of Governors of the Oklahoma State Bar Association. He was mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Phi, honorary legal fraternity, and a life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He was a charter member of 
the Tulsa Kiwanis Club and served as its president in 1921. He 
was an active member of the Oklahoma City Kiwanis Club since 
1926 and also of the Men’s Dinner Club. He was a 32nd Degree 


Mason; a KCCH; a Shriner; and a member of the Royal Order of: — 


Jesters. He lived at 439 N. W. 18th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, where his widow still resides. Interment was in Rose Hill 
Cemetery, Oklahoma City. 


In the death of Justice Albert C. Hunt, Oklahoma City and the 
State lost one of its most highly respected citizens and public ser- 
vants who for more than thirty-five years gave fully and unselfishly 
of his time and talents to promote the best interests of the citizens 
of Oklahoma. His tenure on the bench and as a member of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma was notably marked by his ability, 
courage, honesty and impartiality. He was an industrious, con- 
scientious jurist who gave to his public trust the best he had to 
give to it. His fixed purpose to mete out fair and impartial justice 
endeared him to the legal profession, and the people of Oklahoma 
and retained him in public office. As he passed from the loving 
association and companionship of his family and friends to answer 


we final summons, the State of Oklahoma lost one of its greatest 
citizens. 
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THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By Muriel H. Wright 


The famous “Butterfield Trail” ran through the southeastern part of 
our state of Oklahoma, and many times we have heard folks say, “Oh yes! 
that was a ‘wagon road’ to the West,” or words to this effect, little realizing 
its important link with the history of our country. 

This “Butterfield Trail” has the roots of its beginning deep in this 
Nation’s past. An offspring of the Overland Mail Company is here with us 
today, very much alive and doing a tremenduous service, not only in Okla- 
homa but the world in general. 

Prior to the 1840’s there was little demand for mail and passenger 
facilities from our eastern cities to the fringe of civilization along our 
western shores. Much of this transport was conducted around Cape Horn 
(15,000 miles) or across the Isthmus of Panama (6,000 miles) with only 
a few brave and hardy souls traveling overland. At the termination of the 
Mexican War, a provision in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, 
granted the United States the right of perpetual passage across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Because of the unsatisfactory arrangement of these two 
previous routes, this new route across Mexico never came into being for 
gold was discovered in California soon after, and a great hue and cry was 
heard for an overland mail route entirely within our own boundaries. 


Much of the sectional disuptes that predated the War between the States 
influenced its routing, and the occurrence of this great War was responsible 
for its termination along the southern route. 

When the Overland was re-routed through the central part of the United 
States, this same company became known as the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company that is known to almost every school boy and girl. 


As stage coaches began to disappear from the scene and the job of 
hauling express was taken over by the railroads, the Wells-Fargo then became 
known as The American Railway Express Company; it later split into 
the American Express which became famous for its Travelers Checks, and 
the Railway Express which still serves the American public today. 

—Vernon H. Brown, Chairman* 
Butterfield Overland Mail 
Centennial in Oklahoma 


* Vernon H. Brown, Captain American Airlines whose home is in Tulsa, is 
one of ten Regional Chairmen appointed under the National Committee Overland 
Mail Centennials, 1957-1958, of which H. Bailey Carroll, Director of the Texas 
State Historical Association, is Chairman. The National Committee Overland Mail 
Centennials was organized four years ago under the American Association of State 
and Local History. The Overland Mail Centennial is being celebrated this year 
(1957) in Oklahoma, with a special program of events to be held at Durant, 
September 14-15, and special exhibit relating to the history of the Butterfield 
Overland Mail shown in a log cabin replica of an old Butterfield Station at the 
Exposition commemorating Oklahoma’s Semi-centennial Celebration, in Oklahoma 
City, June 14-July 7, this year. : 

The introductory statements to this article in The Chronicles are from a 
letter by Captain Brown addressed to the postmasters at Spiro, Wilburton, Atoka 
and Durant, the post offices of which (first class), along the old Butterfield Mail 
route in Oklahoma, are permitted to use the slogan cancels on all first class mail 
originating locally between June 1 and December 1, 1957, as authorized through 
the work of the Oklahoma Committee by the U. S. Post Office Department.—Ed. 
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The story of the Butterfield Overland Mail from the Mississippi 
River across Southeastern Oklahoma! through Texas and on through 
the Southwest to California before the War between the States forms 
one of the fascinating scenes in the pageant of America’s past, for 
the organization of the Overland Mails was spectacular in its under- 
taking and operation as well as a strong link in the chain of events 
that brought about the marvelous development of our country. The 
establishment of mail delivery in 1857 was a necessity of the time, 
in holding communication for the moving forces on the advancing 
Western Frontier, and a signal event that marked the beginning of 
the great mail service overland in the history of the United States 
Post Office Department.? 


It was just one hundred years ago that Postmaster-general Brown 
advertised for bids—April 20, 1857—to operate the first mail over- 
land from the Mississippi through what are now seven western states 
to San Francisco, the service having been authorized by Congress 
in the appropriation bill for the Post Office Department on March 
3, 1857. Amendments to this Act set forth the following stipulations 
upon which a contract for carrying the mails was to be made:* 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster-general be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter 
mail from such point on the Mississippi River as the contractors may select, 
to San Francisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding $300,000 per annum for semi-monthly, $450,000 for weekly, or 
$600,000 for semi-weekly, at the option of the Postmaster-general. 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the contract shall require the 
service to be performed with good four-horse coaches or spring wagons, 


suitable for the conveyance of passengers, as well as the safety and security 
of the mails. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the contractors shall have the 
right of preemption to three hundred and twenty acres of any land not then 


1 An article by the late Dr. Grant Foreman, “The California Mail Route through 
Oklahoma” (Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 3, September, 1931) presents 
some of the history of the Butterfield Overland Mail service with descriptions of 
the first west-bound mail over this famous line in Oklahoma, written by W. L. 
Ormsby, only through passenger to San Francisco on the first stage west in 
September, 1858, later published in the New York Herald. es 

Another article, “Historic Places on the Old Stage Line from Fort Smith ‘to 
Red River” (ibid., Vol. XI, No. 2, June, 1933), by Muriel H. Wright, gives more 
details on the local history relating to this famous old stage line, based on the 
Indian records and her field research in marking the noted Butterfield Mail route 
in Oklahoma. 

2 Outstanding publications cited in this article (Spring, 1957) are: LeRoy R. 
Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (Cleveland, 1926); Roscoe P. Conkling and 
Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield Overland, 1857-1869 (Glendale, 1947) ; Water- 
man L. Ormsby, The Butterfield Overland Mail, edited by Lyle H. Wright and 
Josephine M. Bynum (The Huntington Library, San Marino, 1955). The Editor 
(M.H.W.) of The Chronicles served as a guide to Mr. and Mrs. Conkling in 1932, 
to some of the historic sites when they were mapping out their study of the Butter- 
field route through Oklahoma, by auto cross country, preparatory to the publication 
of their history found now in three volumes. : 


3U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XI, p. 190, quoted in Hafen, op. cit., pp. 87-8. 
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disposed of or reserved, at each point necessary for a station, not to be 
nearer than ten miles from each other; and provided that no mineral 
land shall thus be preempted. 


Sec. 138. And be it further enacted, That the said service shall be 
performed within twenty-five days for each trip; and that before entering 
into such a contract. The Postmaster-general shall be satisfied of the ability 
and disposition of the parties bonafide and in good faith to perform such 
contract, and shall require good and sufficient security for the performance 
of the same; the service to commence within twelve months after signing 
the contract. 


This Act ‘‘authorized’’ but did not require the Postmaster- 
general’’ to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter mail 
from such a point on the Mississippi as the contractors may select, 
to San Francisco.’’ Congress had thus left the responsibility and 
the actual selection of the route to the final decision of President 
Buchanan’s administration. Postmaster-general Brown himself was 
a foremost leader in the Democratic Party, having served as Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee from 1845 to 1847. The matter of drawing up 


and awarding a contract for carrying the mails overland called for 


many discussions and meetings of officials at Washington, even 
cabinet meetings with President Buchanan taking part.t~ When 
reports began leaking out that a southern route was likely to win, 
immediately a ery arose in newspapers over the country, with many 
columns devoted to acclaiming the superiority of a northern route 
or a southern route, such as the interests of each newspaper indi- 
cated. One writer reported: ‘‘The northern papers poured hot shot 
into their ears to compel the location at St. Louis, or at least fur- 
ther north; while the southern papers fired bombshells on behalf 
of the termini at New Orleans or Memphis and the extreme southern 
POULG Es 2.5 By 


Nine bids were opened amidst great excitement in June, 1857. 
Three of these bids, the line of each in common along the 35th 
Parallel—i.e., by way of Albuquerque, New Mexico—were submitted 
by John Butterfield and his associates, William B. Dinsmore, William 
G. Fargo, James V. P. Gardner, Marcus L. Kinyon, Hamilton Spencer 
and Alexander Hollond. These three separate bids were for a semi- 
weekly mail: (1) between St. Louis and San Francisco, $585,000 
per annum; (2) between Memphis and San Francisco, $595,000 
per annum; (3) a route to start out from both St. Louis and Memphis 
and to converge at the best point (to be determined later), thence. 
over a common line to San Francisco, $600,000 per annum.® Further, 
the Butterfield proposals stated that the bidders would be willing 
to alter any portion of the route indicated, which the Postmaster- 
general might decide best for the safe and expeditious carrying of 
the mails. The third one of the three bids mentioned, referred to as 


4 Ormsby, op. cit., p. 135. 


5 Ibid. h 
6 Hafen, op. cit., pp. 88-9; Ormsby, op. cit., pp. 135-6. 


& 
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the ‘‘bifurcated route’’ (a name said to have been applied by John 
Butterfield as President of his company), met the seemingly un- 
surmountable difficulties facing officials at Washington since it 
gave a terminus to both the North and to the South without advan- 
tage to either; and provided the opportunity of establishing the far 
southern route along the 32nd Parallel by way of El Paso, Texas, 
and Tucson, Arizona, where there was already considerable white 
settlement. This line was championed by Postmaster-general Brown 
since it would follow along the route already proven a success by 
Jim Burch in carrying a monthly mail between El Paso and San 
Francisco. 


John Butterfield and his associates were astonished when they 
found they had no voice in determining the route which the Con- 
gressional Act stated was to be such ‘‘as the contractors may select.’’ 
They entered protests before the Post Office Department, and con- 
tended for a stage line along the 35th Parallel through Oklahoma 
west by way of Albuquerque, New Mexico, a route heartily recom- 
mended in reports by Captain A. E. Whipple,’ Captain Edward 
O. C. Ord and others. However, when partisans in Congress began 
criticising the administration’s plan for the overland mail and would 
alter the route entirely, the Butterfield men would not countenance 
such attacks on officials at Washington for they were contracting 
with the Postmaster General as their employer. 


Equally important with the designation of the best route over 
which the mails were to be conveyed was the Postmaster-general’s 
responsibilty in selecting those who had the highest qualifications 
to carry out the terms of a contract. The greatest stager of the 
time, if not for all time, was John Butterfield, a resident of Utica, 
New York, who had had wide experience in the organization and 
successful operation of stage and express lines in his home state.8 
His ability and character and that of his associates were unques- 
tioned at Washington. They signed the great contract with Post- 
master-general Brown on September 16, 1857, the terms requiring 
the mail to be carried to and from San Francisco twice a week, in 
good four-horse stage coaches or spring wagons, suitable for carry- 


7 Captain A. W. Whipple had commanded the Pacific Railroad Survey through 
Oklahoma, along the 35th Parallel, in 1853. His original Journal (28 notebooks 
in his own handwriting) along with many others of his personal records and original 
paintings by Mollhausen in his collection are now in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. The Journal, annotated by Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk, was 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950), 
besides a brief biography, “Amiel Weeks Whipple,” by Francis R. Stoddard. The 
original notebooks of this Journal, records and paintings forming the Whipple Col- 
lection were presented as a gift by the Whipple heirs and descendants in 1950, and 
now constitute one of the most valuable collections in the Historical Society. See 
reference, also, Ormsby, op. cit., pp. 148, 149, 153. 

8 Vernon H. Brown, “American Airlines Along the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Route,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1955). 
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ing passengers and for the safety and security of the mails, at 
$600,000 a year for a term of six years, the contract to go into effect 
on September 16, 1858.9 


The Postmaster-general outlined the route designated by the 
terms of the contract, in his Report for 1857 :1° 

.... from St. Louis, Missouri, and from Memphis, Tennessee, converg- 
ing at Little Rock, Arkansas; thence, via Preston, Texas, or as nearly so 
as may be found advisable, to the best point of crossing the Rio Grande, 
bove El Paso, and not far from Fort Fillmore; thence, along the new 
road being opened and constructed under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to Fort Yuma, California; thence, through the best passes 
and along the best valleys for safe and expeditious staging, to San Fran- 
cisco. 


There was rejoicing among proponents of this southern route. 
But the press in the North looked upon the contract as a ‘‘foul 
wrong,’’ the Chicago Tribune condemning it as ‘‘one of the greatest 
swindles ever perpetrated upon the country by the slave-holders.’’!4 
On the other hand, one who considered himself unbiased stated that 
it was a credit to the Administration at Washington that ‘‘a steady, 
straightforward course has been pursued, in spite of threats of the 
disappointed spoils seekers on the one hand, or the jeers and croak- 
ings of old fogy conservatives on the other.’’!2 Opponents of Mr. 
Butterfield howled that he could never establish a line of stations 
across the vast stretch of country, most of which was wilderness, and 
equip them properly with sufficient stock and coaches. Even if he 
did all this, the mail route—‘‘the longest in the world’’—would be 
too difficult and unwieldly and would be certain to fail. 


The year ahead saw Mr. Butterfield and his associates in the 
Overland Mail Company making their preparations with almost’ 
superhuman energy. Many of their expeditions explored and marked 
out almost yard for yard in some places, along the route of the 
2,900-mile route, nearly all through wild country; other expeditions 
set up stage stations on an average of eight to twenty-five miles 
apart, and wells had to be dug and houses erected at many of these. 
Horses and mules were purchased, ‘‘enough to have one for every 
two miles,’’ to convey the mails, besides extra teams to haul sup- 
plies—hay and grain and even water—to some of the stations, every 
one of the some 1,500 animals branded ‘O M’ (Overland Mail) and 
kept shod all around. One hundred spring wagons (or “‘celerity 
wagons’’) and coaches were ordered to be made by the Concord 
Coach Company in New Hampshire. More than 800 operators had 
to be located and hired, with special emphasis on the selection of 
dependable and experienced drivers.’ The Company’s protest to 


9 Ormsby, op. cit., pp. 137-8; and Wright, op. cit., p. 822. 
10 Hafen, op. cit., p. 89. 
11 [bid., p. 92. 


12 Ormsby, op. cit., p. 140. 
13 Foreman, op. cit., p. 302; and Hafen, op. cit., p. 96. 
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the Postmaster-general against the converging of the mail from 
St. Louis and Memphis at Little Rock necessitated a test run that 
brought a change, the two mails on the bifurcated route to meet at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, right at the line of the Indian Territory.'4 


The Overland Mail route covered 192 miles from Fort Smith to 
Colbert’s Ferry on Red River, through the Choctaw and the Chicka- 
saw nations. There were twelve stage stations on this Indian Terri- 
tory part of the route after leaving Fort Smith: fifteen miles to 
Walker’s (Skullyville or Old Choctaw Agency) ; sixteen miles south- 
west to Trahern’s; nineteen miles southwest to Holloway’s at the 
head of the Narrows, a pass between north side of San Bois Mountain 
and Brazil Creek; eighteen miles southwest to Riddle’s; sixteen miles 
southwest to Pusley’s; seventeen miles southwest to Blackburn’s; 
sixteen miles southwest to Waddell’s; fifteen miles southwest to 
Geary’s; sixteen miles southwest to Boggy Depot; seventeen miles 
south to Nail’s on Blue River; fourteen miles south to Fisher*s (later 
Carriage Point) ; thirteen miles south to Colbert’s Ferry. 


The first mails were mostly carried through in Concord spring 
wagons which could conveniently carry four passengers besides 500 
to 600 pounds of mail. This celerity wagon was covered with a canvas 
top and side curtains, and had three seats with backs that could be 
let down to form a bed for night travel. The roads soon improved 
with bridges over some of the streams and short sections of turn- 
pike where needed, and the regular Concord coaches were used all 
along the line. Both of these Conecord-made vehicles were drawn 
by four-horse teams, with additional horses put on in a few bad 
places on the road. Passenger fare was two hundred dollars one 
way, not including meals which cost from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar each, according to the distanee from settled regions. 
Each passenger was allowed forty pounds of baggage without extra 
cost. Travel was continuous day and night over the total distance 
of 2,795 miles. A California newspaper recommended the following 
equipment for the overland passenger :16 


One Sharp’s rifle and a hundred cartridges; a Colts navy revolver and 
two pounds of balls; a knife and sheath; a pair of thick boots and woolen 
pants; a half dozen pairs of thick woolen socks; six undershirts; three 
woolen overshirts; a wide-awake hat; a cheap sack coat; a soldier’s over- 
coat; one pair of blankets in summer and two in winter; a piece of India 
rubber cloth for blankets; a pair of gauntlets; a small bag of needles, pins; 


a sponge, hair brush, comb, soap, etc., in an oil silk bag; two pairs of 
thick drawers, and three or four towels. 


= Ormsby, op. cit., p. 154, 
; 15 Wright, op. cit., p. 822. The route of the Butterfield Overland Mail stages 
in Southeastern Oklahoma along the old road from Fort Smith to Red River is 


shown on the map that accompanies this article (1957). Approximate routes of 


other trails in this region are shown to aid as illustrations, many of them important 
in Oklahoma history. 


16 Hafen, op. cit., pp. 96, 98. 
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The Overland Mail Company had made all its arrangements and 
was ready to begin carrying the mail on the contracted date, Sep- 
tember 16, 1858. The Pacific Railroad that had been under con- 
struction west from St. Louis for seven years completed its track 
160 miles to Tipton, Missouri, in the summer of 1858, which gave the 
westbound mail an advantage of several hours by railroad. Tipton 
remained the head for all the Overland stages in Missouri during 
the three years of the service that saw the departure and the arrival 
of the mails regularly twice weekly.17 


Karly on the morning of Thursday September 16, the first west- 
bound mail was made up by the St. Louis postmaster, in two small 
mailbags marked ‘‘Per Overland Mail,’’ and sent by the mail wagon 
to the railroad depot where Mr. John Butterfield personally took 
charge of them and boarded the train leaving for Tipton at 8:00 a. m. 
The only one other person and eyewitness to this historic event was 
Waterman L. Ormsby, correspondent for the New York Herald, who 
saw these first mail bags made ready, boarded the train at St. Louis 
with Mr. Butterfield and continued on the first westbound stage 
through to San Francisco. The two men arrived with the mail at 
Tipton one minute past six o’clock p.m. the same day. 


A heavy, new coach emblazoned with the words over the side, 
“Overland Mail Company’’ was standing at the Tipton depot, with 
six horses all harnessed and hitched and John Butterfield, Jr. ready 
to mount the box and be off. Ormsby describes the scene in one of 
his first reports of his journey published in the Herald :18 


The time occupied in shifting the baggage and passengers was just 
nine mintes, at which time the cry of “all aboard,” and the merry crack of 
young John Butterfield’s whip, denoted that we were off. I took a note 
of. the “following distinguished persons present,” as worthy of a place 
in history: Mr. John Butterfield, president of the Overland Mail Com- 
pany; John Butterfield, Jr., on the box; Judge Wheeler,!9 lady, and two 
children, of Fort Smith; Mr. T. R. Corbin, of Washington; and the corres- 
pondent of the Herald. It had been decided to take no passenger but the 
last named gentleman, on the first trip, but Mr. Butterfield made an 
exception in favor of Judge Wheeler, agreeing to take him to Fort Smith, 
where he himself intended to go. You will perceive, therefore, that your 
correspondent was the only through passenger who started in the first 
overland coach to San Francisco, as all the rest of the party dropped off 
by the time we reached Fort Smith. Not a cheer was raised as the coach 
drove off, the only adieu being, “Good bye, John,” addressed to John, Jr., 
by one of the crowd. 


Travel continued day and night, the blast of the horn announcing 
the approach to the stage stations. The stagecoach stopped only 


17 Ormsby, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

18 Jbid., pp. 11-12. 

19 The “Judge Wheeler” mentioned here was John F. Wheeler, and the “lady,” 
Mrs. Wheeler was a sister of the noted General Stand Watie of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. For a brief biography of John F. Wheeler, printer of the first Indian news- 
paper, The Cherokee Phoenix, see Appendix A. 
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long enough to change teams quickly or, if it was mealtime, to allow 
the passengers to snatch a hasty bite. Ormbsy writes again :7° 


Then, the music of the forest, the moonlight struggling through the 
trees, the easy motion of the vehicle moving as it rocked to and fro on 
the rough road, like a vessel moving on the sea, all tended to make one 
thoughtful of the impressiveness of the occasion. Young John enlivened 
the road with his eagerness to get on and to make good time, and evinced 
the greatest anxiety that no accident should happen to interfere with the 
safe carriage of the mail. There seemed to be a sort of catching enthu- © 
siasm about the whole trip, which excited more interest—I know for 
myself—than I ever supposed could be mustered out of the bare fact of 
a common coach travelling over a commen road, with a common mail bag 
and a few common people inside. But the occasion made them all un- 
common, and I soon got so that I would willingly go without my dinner 
for the privilege of helping along that mail a quarter of an hour. 


Arrival at Springfield, Missouri, was at 3:15 p.m., Friday, 
September 17. The blowing of the horn as the stagecoach approached 
had caused excitement in the town. A crowd gathered to see the 
first overland mail, and to congratulate Mr. Butterfield and John, 
Jr. A salute of guns was fired. The 143-mile trip from Tipton to 
Springfield had never before been made in such quick time. There 
was a forty-five minute stop at Springfield while the mail and 
baggage and passengers were changed from the stagecoach to a 
Concord ‘‘celerity’’ wagon. 


Travel night and day again past four stations before reaching 
the Arkansas line, the rugged Ozark hills, Fayetteville, and then 
Fort Smith after crossing the Arkansas River on a raft at Van 
Buren. The mail and passengers from Tipton reached Fort Smith at 
five minutes past two o’clock in the morning. There was much 
excitement as the coach drove up to the City Hotel where the mail 
from Memphis had arrived only fifteen minutes earlier. Ormsby 
reports ‘‘Horns were blown, houses were lit up, and many flocked 
to the hotel to have a look at the wagons and talk over the exciting 
topic, and have a peep at the first mail bags. The general interest 
was contagious .... ’’ even this early in the morning. One hour 
and twenty-five minutes were used in joining the two mails from 
Memphis and St. Louis, examining and arranging the way mails and 
the way bill and changing stages. Then exactly at half past three 
o’clock in the morning on Sunday, September 19, 1858, the first 
westbound stage left Fort Smith, exactly twenty-four hours ahead 
of the time table schedule, gained in the first 468 miles of the 
journey. There were only three persons on the stage leaving Fort 
Smith, Mr. Ormsby of the New York Herald, Mr. Fox the mail agent 
and the driver (Mr. McDonnell?).21_ The Choctaw line was crossed, 


the Poteau was forded and they were in the Indian Territory on 
the way to Colbert’s Ferry. 


20 Ormsby, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
21 Ibid., p. 25. ca 
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Ormsby wrapped up in blankets and stretched out on the seats 
_ took his first opportunity in three days to get some sleep though he 
says that it took him ‘‘some time to get accustomed to the jolting over 
the rough road, the rocks and the log bridges.’’ The stage arrived at 
Skullyville about daylight, and stopped at Governor Tandy Walker’s 
house, the station for changing horses. This was the old Choctaw 
Agency (built 1832) where Tandy Walker, who recently had taken 
over the office of Governor of the Choctaw Nation, made his home. 
Ormsby notes that the Governor was of Indian blood but looked like 
““a full-blooded white man. He had a very comfortable house, owned 
a farm of several hundred acres and, also, several hundred head of 
eattle.22. In personal appearance he looks like a well-to-do farmer. 
On this occasion he came out in his shirt sleeves and helped hitch 
up the horses. He has considerable influence over the Nation, and is 
favorably disposed toward the Overland Mail Company.”’ 


Trahern’s, Holloway’s and Riddle’s stations were passed during 
the day on Sunday with breakfast and dinner on this first west- 
bound stage, taken from a basket—cold ham, cakes, crackers, cheese 
and the ‘‘needful to wash it down’’—placed in the wagon through 
the kindness of Mr. Butterfield at Fort Smith. Ormsby has left 
descriptions of the country and the scenes after leaving Skullyville: 
rich, black land with grass and verdure grown or burned over; many 
Choctaws driving large herds of cattle; Texas emigrants in their 
covered wagons ‘‘containing their families and all their worldly 
possessions’’; and smoother roads on open, rolling prairies where 
the Indian ball grounds and their tall posts’ were sometimes seen. 


: At Pusley’s late in the evening while the horses were being 

changed, Ormsby traded an Indian boy a paper of tobacco for enough 
- water to wash his face; he put on a blue flannel shirt and considered 
himself ‘‘ pretty well on his way’’ out west. A splendid team of four 
horses was taken at Pusley’s, and the stage was soon spinning away 
again over the rolling prairie. Then came a patch of woods and 
rough, winding road where the ‘‘driver’s ambition to make good 


22 Mr. Ormsby in error refers to Governor Walker as “William Walker.” Gov- 
ernor Tandy Walker of the Choctaw Nation was serving in his official position 
under a new constitution of the Nation adopted in 1856 at Skullyville that made 
some drastic changes in the Choctaw constitution, one of which provided that the 
executive of the Nation should be titled “Governor” instead of “Chief.” The 
proponents of the new constitution favored the admission of the Choctaw Nation 
as a state, which was bitterly opposed by a majority of the Choctaws. The Skully- 
_yille Constitution was in effect until 1860 when a new costitution was adopted at 
Doaksville. This provided the title of “Principal Chief” for the chief executive, 
and remained in effect until the close of the Choctaw government in 1907 when 
Oklahoma was admitted as the 46th State. Tandy Walker was a man of liberal 
and progressive views and distinguished himself as a military leader in the Chuctaw 
Nation during the War between the States, serving as Colonel of the First Choctaw 
“and Chickasaw Regiment in the Confederate States Army. He died at his home 
in Skullyville on February 2, 1877. 
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time overcame his caution, and away they went’’ bounding over 
the stones at a fearful rate’’:*° 


The moon shone brightly, but its light was obstructed by the trees, 
and the driver had to rely much on his knowledge for a guide. To see the 
heavy mail wagon whizzing and whirling over the jagged rock, through 
such a labyrinth, in comparative darkness, and feel oneself bouncing— 
now on the hard seat, now against the roof, and now against the side of 
the wagon—was no joke, I assure you, though I can truthfully say that 
I rather liked the excitement of the thing. But it was too dangerous to 
be continued without accident, and soon two heavy thumps and a bound 
of the wagon that unseated us all, and a crashing sound, denoted that 
something had broken. 


One of the seats was found broken, and at the next station— 
Blackburn’s—it was discovered that the wagon tongue was split, 
the wonder being that the station was ever reached without a bad 
wreck. It took more time under a light in the dark to mend the 
damaged tongue than the ‘‘ambitious driver’’ had saved. 


A drive of two hours brought the mail wagon through the ‘‘beau- 
tifully clear and bright’’ night to Waddell’s where Ormsby was 
wakened from sleep in his blankets, ‘‘by a familiar voice saying 
‘Git up there, old hoss,’ and found it was the driver hitching up a 
new team.’’ Bad roads meant a slow drive to Geary’s on North 
Boggy Creek. 


It was still dark before day when the stage crossed Clear Boggy 
and reached Boggy Depot, the well known village where there were 
several painted houses and stores along the street that led to the 
stage station at the Guy Hotel. The next stop was Nail’s, or ‘‘Blue 
River Station,’’ where a heavy bridge was building near the cross- 
ing on Blue, for the Overland Mail Company. Here nearly seven- 


sae 


teen hundred miles from New York overland, the traveling corres- 


pondent saw a recent copy of his Weekly Herald.*4 


Another three-hour drive past Fisher’s Stand brought the first 
westbound mail to Colbert’s Ferry on Monday, September 20, 1858, 
at ten minutes to ten o’clock in the morning, thirty-four hours ahead 
of time. This advance of over a day and a half in the schedule meant 
that there was no new team ready to carry on the mail. While giving 
the horses a brief rest, a good dinner including rare dishes of ‘‘sugar, 
butter and pastry’’ was served the travelers at the home of Mr. 
Colbert. He was of the well known Chickasaw family of Colberts, 
and had owned and operated the ferry at this place on Red River for 


five years. He is described as a young man of about thirty,’’ very 
jovial and friendly,’’ and further :25 


23 Ormsby, op. cit., p. 31. 


24 Tbid., p. 33. See, also, Muriel H. Wright, “Old 7 l 
of Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 1 (Mavis: 1927). ees Se eae 
25 Ormsby, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Mr. Colbert evinces some enterprise in carrying the stages of the 


_ company across his ferry free of charge in consideration of the increased 


travel which it will bring his way. He also stipulates to keep the neighbor- 
ing roads in excellent order, and has already done much towards it. He 
has a large gang of slaves at work on the banks of the river, cutting away 
the sand, so as to make the ascent easy. His boat is simply a sort of raft, 
pushed across the shallow stream by the aid of poles in the hands of sturdy 
slaves. The fare for a four-horse team is a dollar and a quarter, and the 
net revenue of the ferry about $1,000 per annum. 


The Red River was ferried in one of Mr. Colbert’s boats to the 
Texas side where he also kept up part of the road on the way to 
Sherman described by the Herald correspondent as ‘‘a pleasant little 
village of about six hundred inhabitants .... noted for its enterpris- 
ing citizens’’ :76 

We found Mr. Bates, the superintendent of this part of the line, ready 
with a team of mules to carry the mail on without a moment’s delay. As 
soon as we drove up, our teams were unhitched and new one’s put in their 
places at short notice. But Mr. Bates objected to a heavy load of ammuni- 
tion which was in our wagon, as too much of an incumbrance for the mail, 
and in a twinkling another wagon was rolled out and we were started on 
our way.” 

The stage left Sherman twenty minutes to five p.m., on Monday, 
September 20, 1858, a distance of 673 miles from St. Louis, and 
thirty-one hours and fifty minutes ahead of time. The 2,122 miles 
from Sherman to San Francisco were by way of old Fort Belknap, 
Fort Chadbourne, Guadalupe Pass and El Paso, Texas; Fort Fill- 
more, New Mexico; Tucson and Maricopa Wells, Arizona; Fort Yuma 
and Los Angeles, California. 


A Concord coach at the Overland Mail station in Los Angeles 
took up the mail bags and with fine teams making as much as twelve 
miles an hour on some stretches reached San Francisco on Sunday 
morning, October 10, 1858, which Mr. Ormsby reported triumphantly 
to the New York Herald as the correspondent who ‘‘had kept his 
promise and gone through with the first mail—the sole passenger 
and the only one who had ever made the trip across the plains in 
less than fifty days’’:?” 

As we neared the city [San Francisco] we met milkmen and pleasure 
seekers taking their morning rides, looking on with wonderment as we 
rattled along at a tearing pace. 

Soon we struck the pavements, and, with whip, crack, and bound, shot 
through the streets to our destination, to the great consideration of every- 
thing in the way and no little surprise of everybody. Swiftly we whirled 
up one street and down another, and round the corners, until finally we 
drew up at the stage office in front of the Plaza, our driver giving a shrill 
blast of his horn and a flourish of triumph for the arrival of the first over- 
land mail in San Francisco from St. Louis. But our work was not yet done. 
The mails must be delivered, and in a jiffy we were at the post office 
door, blowing the horn, howling and shouting for somebody to come and 


take the overland mail. 


26 Ibid., p. 36. 
27 [bid., p. 129. 
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I thought nobody was ever going to come—the minutes seemed days— 
but the delay made it even time, and as the man took the mail bags from_ 
the coach, at half-past seven A.M. on Sunday, October 10, it was just 
twenty-three days, twenty-three hours and a half from the time that 
John Butterfield, the president of the company, took the bags as the cars 
moved from St. Louis at 8 A.M. on Thursday, 16th of September, 1858. 


In the meantime, Mr. John Butterfield who had left the west- 
bound mail at Fort Smith saw the arrival of the eastbound mail at 
St. Louis, on October 10, an occasion of great public rejoicing. He 
was elated with the success, and telegraphed the President of the 
United States: ‘‘The overland mail arrived today at St. Louis from 
San Francisco in twenty-three days and four hours. The stage 
brought through six passengers.’’?8 


President Buchanan made reply: ‘‘I cordially congratulate you 
upon the result. It is a glorious triumph for civilization and the 
Union. Settlements will soon follow the course of the road, and the 
East and West will be bound together by a chain of living Americans 
which can never be broken.’’ 


In the Indian Territory, the month of October, 1858, saw the 
meeting of the Chickasaw Legislature at Tishomingo, the capital of 
the Chickasaw Nation, with Cyrus Harris as Governor, during which 
a legislative act on October 19 authorized B. F. Colbert to keep up 
a ferry across Red River at his residence for the ‘‘accommodation 
of travelers, emigrants and drovers,’’ and to fence in the landing at 
the ferry on the Chickasaw side of the river with a good rail fence, 
and put up a ferry gate. He was required to keep good boats and 
trusty and efficient boatmen for the accommodation of travelers at 
all times, and to give a $500 bond for the faithful performance of 


these requirements. Mr. Colbert maintained the ferry for many 
years.29 


28 Hafen, op. cit., p. 95. One of the six passengers, Mr. G. Bailey, special 
agent of the Post Offiec Department was the only through passenger from San 
Francisco, the others being part “way.” On October 13, Mr. Butterfield was in 
Fort Smith when the second stage from San Francisco arrived—the first one east- 
bound carrying mail for both Fort Smith and Memphis. This was the occasion 
of a great celebration at Fort Smith, with Mr. Butterfield riding in one of his 
coaches drawn by four fine horses in a big parade, followed by a banquet and 
ball that evening. The details of this grand celebration are given by Conkling, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 221-4.). 

29 Benjamin Franklin Colbert, born in 1828 near Horn Lake, Mississippi, was 
the son of Chickasaw parents, Martin Colbert and his wife, Sallie (Gunn) Col- 
bert. He came at the age of sixteen to the Indian Territory and made his home 
near the present Colbert, Oklahoma. At this time his mother had married Isaac 
Alberson, a very prominent Chickasaw leader who was strongly in favor of educa- 
tion and progress in the Nation. The Alberson home built in 1844 is still stand- 
ing about a mile from present Colbert, now known as the Collins place, having been 
the home of Mrs. Sallie (Potts) Collins who was a niece of Mrs, Sallie Alberson. 
A note on B. F. Colbert giving a brief history of his life is found in Notes and 
Documents of this number of The Chronicles. Mr. Colbert died on March 11, 1893, 


and was buried near his residence in the family cemetery where a handsome granite 
monument marks his grave. 
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The regular session of the Choctaw General Council also held 
its regular session in October at Boggy Depot, the capital of the 
Choctaw Nation, with Tandy Walker as Governor, when special 
legislative acts were passed and approved, providing for improve- 
ments on the public road from Fort Smith through the Nation and 
granting tollgate privileges for building and maintaining such im- 
provements. Some of this work had already been done during the 
summer undoubtedly through arrangements by the Butterfield 
agents. There were six of these acts granting to certain citizens the 
privilege of making improvements on the road and of operating 
tollgates :*° Washington McDaniel and Charles M. James, a bridge 
and tollgate near their residence on Brazil Creek, about twelve miles 
southwest of Skullyville; William Holloway, a turnpike and tollgate 
at- ‘“The Narrows’’ just west of his place of residence near upper 
Brazil Creek, (Holloway’s Station) ; Captain John Riddle, a bridge 
and tollgate on Fourche Maline Stream, near his residence (Riddle’s 
Station); A. W. Geary, a bridge and tollgate on North (Little) 
Boggy, (Geary’s Station); James D. Davis, a bridge and tollgate 
on Muddy (Middle) Boggy, about five miles south of Geary’s; the 
heirs of the late Wiliam Guy, a bridge and tollgate at their mill 
on Clear Boggy River, about a mile east of Boggy Depot where they 
maintained the Overland Stage station. A year later the Choctaw 
Council also passed an act granting Silas Pusley the privilege of 
erecting a bridge and operating a tollgate on Gaines Creek, near his 
place of residence (Pusley’s Station).*! The rates of toll were the 
same in each of these acts, as granted by the Choctaw Council: 

For each four-wheeled wagon, or other vehicle, drawn by four or more 
horses, mules, or oxen with driver, the sum of Fifty cents; For each four- 
wheeled wagon, or cther vehicle, drawn by one or two horses, mules or oxen 
with driver, the sum of Twenty-five cents; For each man and horse, the sum 
of Ten cents; and for each animal in every drove of cattle, horses, mules, 
hogs, or sheep. One cent. 


This road from Fort Smith to Colbert‘s Ferry was noted in the 
Indian Territory, and in use until shortly before Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907. It had its beginning along an old Indian trail south- 
west out of Fort Smith when that post was established near the 
mouth of Poteau River on the Arkansas, in 1817. The part from 
Fort Smith to Boggy Depot was marked out and worked in places 
in 1837, for the immigrating Chickasaws during their removal to 
the Indian Territory when on their way to their new agency and a 


30 Acts and Resolutions of the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, 1858, 
published by authority of the General Council, by Josephus Dotson, printer for the 
Nation (Fort Smith, Ark., 1859). : 

31 Acts and Resolutions of the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, 1859, 
published by authortiy of the General Council, and printed by T he Times office, 
Fort Smith, Ark. The Times printing office was owned by John F. Wheeler (See 
Appendix A). : 

The Butterfield Mail stations from Fort Smith to Colbert’s Ferry are listed 
with their locations in Oklahoma in Appendix B. 
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trader’s store at the ‘‘Depot on the Boggy.’’ Near Geary’s place on 
North Boggy, the road converged with the Texas Road, over which 
many emigrants from Missouri and farther north traveled on their 
way to settlement in Texas. But the road to Fort Smith, the whole 
route through the Indian Territory over which the Butterfield 
stages ran, was the most important in the development and settle- 
in Oklahoma. After the War between the States, other laws of the 
Choctaw Council provided for the building of bridges and turnpikes, 
the operation of tollgates and the establishment of stage stands, 
some of the old Butterfield stations continuing in operation. 


It was the Butterfield Overland Mail stages that made the old 
road from Fort Smith to Colbert’s Ferry famous in the history of 
this country. The Overland Mail Company continued delivery of 
the mails from St. Louis to San Francisco, back and forth twice 
weekly until June 30, 1861, when the outbreak of the War between 
the States removed the line from the route over which it had operated 
so regularly and so well. 
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APPENDIX A 


JOHN F. WHEELER, First PRINTER TO USE THE SEQUOYAH TYPE 


John Foster Wheeler arrived from Kentucky at New Hehota, capital 
of the Cherokee Nation, in Georgia, on December 27, 1827. As the head 
printer for the Cherokee printing press established by the Reverend Samuel’ 
A. Worcester, he learned the use of the Sequoyah alphabet and set the 
columns in this type in the Cherokee for the first number of the Cherokee 
Phoeniaz published on February 21, 1828. He married Nannie, eldest daughter 
of Christian David Watie (or Oowatie) and Susannah Reese Watie, and 
sister of Stand Watie and Hlias Boudinot (Buck Watie). He moved west 
in 1834, stating to the Indian Agent that he was “minded to establishing a 
printing press in Arkansas.” He was with the first printing press in Okla- 
homa set up at old Union Mission where he was the printer of the first 
book printed in Gklahoma, a Creek primer, The Child's Book by the Reverend 
John Flemming, published in 1835. He moved with the press to Park Hill 
where it became noted as the Park Hill Press. Mr. Wheeler was the printer 
of thousands of pages of Bible translations, tracts and laws in the Indian 
languages, and of many books in the Cherokee and the Choctaw, including: 
The Choctaw Reader (by Alfred Wright and Cyrus Byington, missionaries, 
1836) ; Cherokee Almanac, 1886; Choctaw Almanac, 1837 and 1838; Choctaw 
Arithmetic, 1845. 

John F. Wheeler signed the Cherokee Treaty of 1846, at Washington, 
as a witness for the Cherokees aligned with the Treaty Party of old 
Ridge Party, of which his brother-in-law, Stand Watie, was the acknowledged 
leader. It was probably for his work with the Cherokee delegation at Wash- 
ington, or some Similiar position in the Cherokee Nation that he was often 
referred to as “Judge Wheeler.” 

He moved to Fort Smith in February, 1847, where he was well known 
as the founder and publisher of the Herald, first issued in June, 1847. He 
brought the first Hoe cylinder press to Fort Smith for the publication of 
his new paper the Times, the first issue appearing in January, 1858. The 
following news item appeared in the Fort Smith 7'imes for June 30, 1858, 
reporting preparations made by John Butterfield’s men for the great contract 
of carrying the U. S. mails to San Francisco: 

“Messrs. Glover and Bates, superintendents for the Overland Mail 
Company, started two wagons and teams and eighteen men for their respective 
divisions on Monday evening. As soon as the “Lady Walton” [steamboat up 
the Arkansas] which is expected every moment, arrives, they will follow on, 
taking with them four coaches, twenty men and twenty mules. With the 
movements of Butterfield & Company before us, who will doubt the determina- 
tion of that company to perform their contract, and that, true to time. Success 
to Messrs. Butterfield & Company.” 

John Foster Wheeler died at the age of eighty years on March 10, 1880. 
An obituary written by his friend, J. W. Weaver, well known pioneer and 
newspaper man with the Fort Smith Elevator, stated that “Col. John F. 
Wheeler” was editor of the Independent at Fort Smith at the time of his 
death, adding, “We have toiled early and late, we have worked hand in 
hand and shoulder to shoulder with him for years in the labor and duties 
of printer, which has resulted in establishing one of the best newspapers in 
this section of the state.” 

A greatgrandson of John F. Wheeler is Mr. Wheeler Mayo, the well 
known editor and publisher of the Sequoyah County Times at Sallisaw. The 
grandparents of Mr. Mayo were Will Watie Wheeler and Emma Carnall 
Wheeler who was a daughter of John C. Carnell, the publisher of the 
Elevator at Fort Smith. Mr. Mayo says that when his grandparents were 
married, the two old newspaper families “stopped their feuding” and joined 
in the publication of the Hlevator. 
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The American Newspaper Directory, 1880 (Geo. P. Rowell & Co.) shows 
Wheeler's Independent published at Fort Smith on Wednesdays, established 
1871, John F. Wheeler & Son, editors and publishers; and Hlevator published 
at Fort Smith on Fridays, established 1878, John Carnall and C. H. Wheeler, 
editors and publishers. : 

: —M. H. W. 


APPENDIX B 


The following list gives the locations of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
stations along the old road from Fort Smith to Colbert’s Ferry, in Oklahoma. 
The names of the official stage stations are given in italic. The locations of 
the Brazil Creek bridge (McDaniel and James) and the Muddy Boggy bridge 
(Jim Davis) are also listed since the improvements here were built and 
maintained under tollgate privileges at important places, by the authorization 
of the Choctaw General Council, and were known for many years on the 
old stage line road though they were not official Butterfield stands. 


1. Walker’s Station (Sec. 18, T. 9 N., R. 26 H.), LeFlore County, about 
1% miles northeast of present Spiro where a pile of chimney stones 
marking the location of the house (burned a few years ago) and the 
old Choctaw Agency Spring nearby may be seen. : 
McDaniel and James (Sec. 27, T. 8 N., R. 24 HE.) bridge and tollgate 
on Brazil Creek, Le lore County, near present Brazil. 

2. Trahern’s Station (Sec. 2, T. 8 N., R. 24 E.) at Latham, LeFlore 
County, where Judge James N. Trahern’s grave may be seen south side 
of the road and old “Council House” spring about 200 yards north. - 

3. Holloways’s Station (Sec. 24, T. 6 N., R. 21 H.), turnpike and tollgate 
at east end of The Narrows about 3 miles northeast (by present road) 
of Red Oak, Latimer County, where part of the old turnpike is clearly 
seen. Five miles east of Holloway’s was Edward’s Store (Sec. 23, T. 6 N., 
R. 21 E.) where meais were served to Overland Mail passengers soon 
after the establishment of the stage line. The house, log cabin type, is 
the only one of the original Butterfield Overland Mail stops still stand- 
ing in Oklahoma. 

4. Riddles Station (Sec. 12, T. 5 N., R. 19 W.), 1% miles east of Wilburton 
on the section line road at Lutie, off U. S. # 270. Riddle Cemetery is 
just east of the creek crossing near the site of the station and south of 
Lutie, Latimer County. 

5. Pusley’s Station (Secs. 24-55, T. 4 N., R. 17 W.) about 3 miles southwest 
of Higgins, Latimer County, south side of Gaines Creek with Pusley 
Creek to the west. Site indicated by pile of chimney stones west of an old 
log house, about 44 mile southwest of Gaines Creek crossing. 

6. Blackburn's Station (Sees. 4-5, T. 2 N., R. 15 W.) near present rock 
schoolhouse, Pittsburg County, and north of old road with Elm Creek 
short distance north. 

7. Waddell’s Station (Secs. 9-10, T. 1 N., R. 18 W.) about 8 miles south- 
west of Wesley, Atoka County, location locally known as old Beale 
place, the old log house here said to have been part of the station. 

8. Geary’s Station (Sec. 19, T. 1 N., R. 12 EB.) about 2% miles southwest 
of Stringtown, Atoka County, on east side of North Boggy Creek. 

Jim Davis bridge on Muddy (or Middle) Boggy Creek (S. 11, T. 28., 

R. 11 E.) approximated the present bridge on U. S. # 69-75 at the 

north side of Atoka, Atoka County. 

Boggy Depot (Sec. 1, T. 3 S., R. 9 BE.) about 4 miles south of present 

bridge on Clear Boggy 10 miles west of Atoka, Atoka County, State 

Bs Ge Ko) Wapanucka. The Old Boggy Depot cemetery is about ™% mile 

west of the site of the old town. Pile of chimney stones marks site of the 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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old Wright residence (recently burned) on the west side of town, and 
about 300 yards west of the Guy Hotel site. Traces of the Overland Mail 
route clearly seen here along what was main street of Boggy Depot, east 
to west, turning south at the hotel site marked by two piles of chimney 
stones, with large oak trees to north in what was once the hotel yard. 
Nail’s or “Blue River Station” (Secs. 7-8, T. 5 S., R. 9 B. ) on east side 
of Blue River, about 2 miles southwest of Kenefick in Bryan County. 
The crossing here on Blue is shallow water, about 300 yards west 
of the Nail residence (burned) marked by pile of chimney stones. Near 
this site is the burial ground where a handsome monument marks the 
grave of J. H. Nail (died 1867), a prominent Choctaw citizen who 
operated the Overland Mail station or “Blue River Station,” best known 
in local history as “Nail’s Crossing.” 

Fisher’s Station (See. 3, T. 8 N., R. 8 E.) about 4 miles west of Durant, 
Bryan County, on U. S. # 70, and 2 miles south, at the head of Island 
Bayou which marked the Choctaw-Chickasaw boundary line between the 
two nations. This station was better known locally as “Carriage Point.” 
VWisher was a member of a well known Choctaw family. 

OColbert’s Ferry (Secs. 30-31, T. 8 S., R. 7 E.) about three miles south 
of the town of Colbert, Bryan County, just below the old highway bridge 
across Red River. 
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DR. AND MRS. RICHARD MOORE CRAIN 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman* 


The attention of the author in her travels around the world 
was frequently centered upon missionary families returning to their 
stations in the far interior of some country after a short vacation 
in the United States. The hardships and loneliness of those brave 
souls brought to mind days in the past when the Indian Territory 
was a wild frontier, distant from the comforts of civilization; when 
great suffering was experienced by the pioneer missionaries and 
teachers. 


The Jesuits, first missionaries among the Indian tribes in western 
United States, were shortly followed by scholarly New England 
teachers, many of whom had first braved the wilds among the 
Indians in the southeastern part of our country. Some of these 
people followed their Indian charges west to the frontier in what 
is now Oklahoma, and fought a losing fight with disease and hard- 
ships for many years. Some of them lost husbands, others wives. 
One missionary family among the Osages counted five small graves 
in a rocky burying ground before their services were ended. 


A young woman who was brought to the Indian country from 
North Carolina by her parents, after a sojourn in Arkansas, spent 
the remainder of her life in this state. She was Miss Anna Rebecca 
Neal who started her career as a teacher not knowing a word of the 
language spoken by her pupils. They were equally ignorant of Eng- 
lish, but she was ingenious enough to arouse their interest by bring- 
ing a crate of gingerbread cakes to the little school and she gave 
half a cake to each pupil for every day’s attendance. Her salary 
depended upon the number of her students. 


Miss Neal lived in the home of Mrs. Rachel Reed, a full blood 
Creek who came west at the time of the Creek removal. She occu- 
pied a small log house near the main dwelling and there was a fire- 
place where she cooked her food. When Miss Neal questioned Mrs. 
Reed about her favorite food she was informed: ‘‘Sofky you eat 
um, no smell um.’’ She remained with this kindly Indian woman 


three years and soon learned enough of the Creek language to 
understand her pupils. 


_ On one occasion Miss Neal was obliged to spend the night in a 
primitive hotel in Okmulgee. The next morning at breakfast a 


* Through the courtesy and assistance of Mrs. Agnes Crain Moore, the daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Richard Moore Crain, the author presents this sketch of Dr. Crain’s 
life in the Indian Territory. Acknowledgement is also made to Mrs, Rella Looney, 


Archivist in the Oklahoma Historical Society, for kind co-operation in furnishing 
data from the Society’s collections, 


; 
: 
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young man offered to drive her to Muskogee. Mr. Clarence W. 
Turner heard the invitation and when Miss Neal accepted he had his 
team hitched to his buggy and followed the young people the forty 


miles to Muskogee as he had no confidence in the proper behavior 


of the young man. Mrs. Crain never forgot this kindness although 
she did not realize her danger at the time she took the all day trip. 


Miss Neal’s back was injured when she was thrown from her 
horse on her way to school one day and she was attended by a young ~ 
physician, Dr. Richard M. Crain, who promptly fell in love with 
his patient. They were married September 4, 1878 by the Reverend 
Theodore F. Brewer who later became superintendent of Harrell 
Institute in Muskogee.! 


Dr. Crain, a native of Hogestown Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, was born October 20, 1844. Some of his papers are pre- 
served by his daughter, Mrs. Thomas H. Moore of Muskogee, all of 
these documents speaking in the highest terms of the young man. 
One recommendation given June 1, 1870, was from the citizens of 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, who had known Richard Crain 
from his childhood, stating that ‘‘his moral character was good, his 
habits and conduct praiseworthy, and that he had been practising 
medicine successfully for the past three years.’’ The signers were 
Geo. H. Bucher, Wm. 8. Parker, James Anderson and Dr. J. B. 
Herring. 

Young Crain attended Bellevue Hospital Medical College in 
New York and his study there is evidenced by other documents. 
Several catalogues among Dr. Crain’s papers furnish interesting 
facts regarding Bellevue Hospital Medical College: 

Requirements for graduation are: twenty-one years of age; three years 
pupilage with a regular physician in good standing, inclusive of the time of 
attendance at medical lectures ; attendance on two full courses of lectures, the 
last being in this College; proper testimonials of character; an acceptable 
thesis in handwriting of the candidate; and a satisfactory examination in 
each of the departments of instruction. 5 professors of surgery; 3 Depart- 
ments of Obstetrics. 

Dr. J. Crain is shown as the preceptor of Dr. Richard M. Crain. 
One catalogue listed names of students from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Cuba and England. The 
majority were from the United States. There were no students from 
the Indian Territory but there were six from Missouri and one from 
Kansas. 


Data from New York University, Bellevue Medical Center, New 
York, show that Dr. Crain’s essay entitled Infantile Convulsions, in 


1The Creek Council granted permission for a school and Harrell International 
Institute, named in honor of the Rev. John Harrell, and established on November 
2, 1881 by the Methodists. This well patronized institution, managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Brewer, prospered until May 26, 1896. The three story brick building was 
burned September 20, 1899 (Grant Foreman, Muskogee the Biography of an Okla- 
homa Town (Norman, 1943], pp. 53-55.). 
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his own handwriting, is on file in Volume 37, pages 250 to 277, 
‘Bellevue Medical College Theses.’” 


There were twenty-four graduates listed in 1867, and ‘‘Richard— 


More (sic) Crain’’ of Pennsylvania was No. 26 among the names of 
his class, given in alphabetical order. It is interesting to note that 
Daniel Franklin Coolidge of Vermont was a member of this class. 
Tickets for Lectures cost $140.00. Separate tickets for Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System were $10.00. Fee for dissecting 
$10.00, and Graduating Fee $30.00. 


In addition to his diploma from Bellevue Hospital Dr. Crain 
received the following certificate from the ‘‘Chemical Laboratory 
of the Bellevue Medical College, New York’’:* 


This is to Certify, That Richard M. Crain Has attended a Course of 
Instruction in Medical and Toxicological Chemistry. 


Has performed the necessary Analytical Manipulations in the Laboratory, . 


and has passed a satisfactory examination in these departments. 


In Testimony Whereof, the Seal of the Laboratory is herewith affixed 
this Twenty seventh day of January A. D. 1867. 


Although it can not be confirmed by Bellevue College, it is 
probable that Dr. Crain was the first graduate of this medical school 
to practise in Indian Territory. Most of the early practitioners were 
the missionaries from New England or some of the southern states, 
who were likely trained near their homes. 


Dr. Crain was given a ‘‘Certificate of Private Instruction in 
Auscultation and Percussion by Austin Flint, M. D.’’ This document 
states: ‘‘I certify, that Richard M. Crain has attended one of my 
Courses of Private Instruction in Auscultation and Percussion; a 
Course consisting of Twenty Lessons in the Wards of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, January 11, 1867.’’ 


A third certificate issued to Dr. Crain and signed by Alex B. 
Mott, M.D., dated from New York, February 18, 1867, states that 
young Crain ‘‘attended my Lectures on Surgery at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College New York during the Session 1866, and 67. 
Also my private examinations on the various branches of Medicine.’’ 


2Sincere thanks are due to Helen Bayne of the Research Library of Bellvue 
Medical Center for her kindness in furnishing information concerning Dr. Crain. 

3In a list of the faculty members Dr. Crain wrote the city address of R. Ogden 
Doremus, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology, 70 Union Place; and A. W. 
Wilkinson, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Chemistry and Toxocology. 

_At that time George F. Talman, Esq., was president of the Board of Trustees 
which also included Robert S. Hone, Esq., treasurer; four commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction; Matthew T. Brennen, Comptroller of New York; Most 
Eee Archbishop McCloskey, John J. Astor and ten other prominent citizens of New 

ork. 
Among Dr. Crain’s papers is his diploma of graduation from Bellevue Medical 
College in Latin, showing his graduation March 1, 1867, and signed by thirteen 
professors and six members of the Executive Board. 
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After graduation Dr. Crain practised medicine with his father, 
Dr. Joseph Crain, in Hogestown. He married Miss Mary Ander- 
son and they became parents of two children, Anderson and Eliza- 
beth. After the death of his wife Dr. Crain removed to the West 
to join his elder brother, Alexander Wills Crain, then in the Sem- 
inole Nation. The sight of Indian children running about without 
a stitch of clothing was a shock to the young doctor, and he advised 
clothing them with belts as youngsters were in India. 


The following letter was addressed to Governor Cyrus Harris 
of the Chickasaw Nation, by the United States Indian Agent Breiner 
at the Seminole Agency, the latter himself a physician: 


Seminole Agency. I. T. 
June 30, 1874 


To His Excellency, Gov. Harris. 


Sir: It affords me pleasure to recommend to your favor the bearer of 
this, Dr. Richd. M. Crain and his brother Alex W. Crain, of Harrisburgh, 
Pa. I have been intimately acquainted with them for the last year. They 
have been here in the capacity of teachers, the former in the Seminole and 
the latter in the Creek Nation, and both have conducted themselves in a 
manner which has met with my entire approval. f 


They propose to go into your country, the Dr. as a practitioner of 
Medicine, and his brother as clerk and student of Medicine; and anything 
you can do for them in their profession will be kindly reciprocated. 


I will say that I have examined the Dr.’s Diploma and find that he had 
received a regular Medical Education, has had several years practice, and is 
specially prepared for the practice of Surgery. 


I have the honor to be 


Very respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 


Henry Breiner M. D. 
U. S. Indian Agent.4 


After Dr. Crain and Miss Neal were married they began house- 
keeping in the home of Elisha J. Brown in Wewoka, Semincle Na- 
tion. The Browns needed a large house as they were the parents 
of three sons and two daughters. Lilley, the elder daughter was 
named for the Reverend and Mrs. John Lilley, noted missionaries in 
the Seminole Nation. The younger girl was called Maynee which 
was Mrs. Lilley’s given name. Mrs. Maggie Washburn, widow of 
Henry E. A. Washburn, and a sister of Mrs. Brown, kept a diary 
in a large ledger and faithfully wrote an account of affairs in it 
every evening before retiring. Unfortunately this valuable history 


was lost. 
Elisha Brown was a white man and not related to the Seminole 


family of that name. He was owner of much stock and he had a store 
in Eeontuchka. At his home he had constructed a large pit where 


) 4 Dr. Henry Breiner took charge of the Seminole Agency at We-wo-ka December 
12, 1870 when he relieved Captain T. A. Baldwin of the United States Army. 
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he raised many plants which would not thrive in that climate in 
the open. He was the man who brought the Seminoles back from 
Kansas after the Civil War. 


On July 8, 1880, United States Indian Agent John S. Shorb, 
wrote from the Sac and Fox Agency to Hon. R. EH. Trowbridge, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs :> 

I have the honor to enclose the diploma of Dr. R. M. Crain, whose 


appointment I herewith forward for approval, and request the return of the 
diploma. : 


ee heey aa ee ee 


He is an excellent Physician and Surgeon, and having practiced for 
gometime in the Territory is well known, and liked by the Indians. 


Dr. W. Trim resigned and left for Mineral Springs, Ark., where he 
hopes to do better than here. 


I would be pleased to have your honor give this your early attention, 
as I have no Physician at Shawnee & Kickapoo now. 


By the same mail Agent Shorb sent a ‘‘descriptive Statement of 
proposed changes in Employes at Sac & Fox Agency ..... gies 
that document he nominated: ‘‘Richard M. Crain, white, 36 years 
of age, married. Birthplace Pennsylvania. Employed Shawnee- 
town. For what tribes Employed: Shawnees & Mexican Kickapoo. 
Date of Commencing Services: July 20/80. Compensation $1,000 
per annum.’”é 


Jacob V. Carter was agent for the Sac and Fox Indians when — 
he wrote Commissioner of Indian Affairs H. Price, November 8, 
1882 :7 ; 


Dr. Crain, the Agency Physician for the Mex. Kickapoo and _ Ab. 
[sentee] Shawnee Indians, has for some time past, furnished his own team, 
and feed, for same, while engaged in his public dutys as Physician among 
the above mentioned Indians. In view of these facts as stated above, I 
respectfully request, that Dr. Crain have the privilege of feeding his team, 
the coming winter, with the Gov’t. horses at Shawneetown. 


Agent Carter wrote to Dr. Crain September 2, 1882, intro- 
ducing Benjamin Miles, Superintendent of West Branch School and 
asking the physician to examine the children Miles proposed to 


eed in the school, and to render him all the assistance he was 
able. 


During 1882, there arose the sensational ‘‘grandmother story”’ 
told by a Shawnee woman, in an attempt to prevent the Indians 
from adopting the white man’s dress and ways. She declared that 


5 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division, Sac & Fox, Vol. 8, 
pp. 3 and 4, 

6 [bid., “Sac & Fox & Shawnee Doctor” file. 

7 [bid., Sac & Fox Vol. 9, pp. 110, 111. 
_ SIbid., Sac & Fox Vol. 9A, p. 215. Carter reported to the Indian Commissioner 
in September, 1882 that the Sac and Fox school had been kept open during the 
greater part of the year, with an average attendance of twenty-three students, “A 


good degree of interest in schools is manifested, and the prospect for this winter 
is rather flattering in this direction.” 
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‘eternal judgments were to be visited upon the unfortunate heads 
of each and every Indian’’ and her prophecy had some influence 
on the people as well as upon neighboring tribes. Agent Carter 
reported that ‘‘the effect seems to be gradually wearing away, and 
the prospect is now that the school will again be liberally patronized, 
a ine former interest in civilized pursuits in general be re-estab- 
lished.’’ 


The Report of 1883 contains a letter from William Hurr, 
missionary to the Sac and Fox Indians, in which he wrote :? 

Two years ago last March I came to this agency as missionary, and was 
somewhat discouraged in finding so great opposition to religious work of every 
character. The former agent was an irreligious man, who had no sympathy 
whatever with attempts to christianize the Indian. During his stay both 
civilization and Christianity were greatly hindered. These Indians were 
thrown back several years in their progress during his administration. 

About the time he was removed by the Department another draw back 
occurred. An old Shawnee woman pretended to have had a vision, in which 
she was told by the Great Spirit that the Indian should not adopt the ways 
of the white man, but go back to and continue in the old ways..... So 
when one obstacle was removed, the devil threw another in the way. There 
have been dark days to the mission work among the Sac and Fox Indians. 
The work has been against a strong current, but now the prospect is 
brightening. .... 


A contemporary of Dr. Crain at the Sac and Fox Agency, in 
1885, was the Shawnee teacher Thomas Wildcat Alford whose story 
has been so delightfully written by Florence Drake.!° Agent Taylor 
stated that the school at Shawneetown, ‘‘under the charge of Thomas 
W. Alford .... is doing as well as could be expected considering 
the unsettled state of affairs existing among its patrons.’’ 


When Dr. Crain arrived at the Kickapoo Reservation he was 
astonished to learn that the accepted slogan of those Indians was: 
‘‘T)o not steal on the reservation, but take anything you wish outside.”’ 
The Doctor’s office was adjoining the agency building and one day 
when an Indian woman came in covered with a big blanket, he 
tossed the corner aside and discovered that the woman had hidden 
his small daughter’s little doll under it. 


A Seminole man told the Doctor that he was blind in one eye 
and he said: ‘‘Tother eye just like dat eye and dat eye just like 
dat eye.’’ While living at the Kickapoo Reservation the Crains 


9 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 1883, pp. 86, 87. In 1883 seven chil- 
dren were removed from the agency school and sent to White’s Manual Labor School 
at Wabash, Indiana. 

10 Thomas Wildcate Alford, Civilization, as told to Florence Drake (Norman, 
1936), pp. 126-33. Mr. Alford was a descendant of Tecumseh, the noted Shawnee 
chief who was born in Ohio in 1768 and ocmmissioned as brigadier-general in the 
British Army during the War of 1812. Tecumseh was killed in the Battle of the 
Thames River, Canada, with American forces in 1813, under the command of Gen- 
eral William H. Harrison. The Kickapoo Station where Dr. Crain served as physician 
was located about five miles east of the present City of Shawnee and near the then 

‘Kickapoo Village of wickiups and bark covered lodges, northeast of present McCloud 
in Pottawatomie County.—Kd. 
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hung blankets at their windows when it was time to light the lamps 
so drunken men would not shoot out the lights. 

On November 24, 1883, Agent Carter dispatched a letter to 
Dr. Samuel Coffin, Fairmont, Kansas, stating :! 


Esteemed Friend: 

Dr. Crain Physician for the Ab. Shawnee and Kickapoos has informed me 
that he will tender his resignation some time shortly if he should get a 
position in the Seminole Nation; I write to know if thy Son has a position ? 
or if he would like to have the position..... at Shawneetown at a salary 
of one thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) per annum? If he would I would be 
pleased to have him appointed; please inform me by the earliest opportunity. 


Dr. E. B. Fenn, physician for the Sac and Fox Indians had 
notified Agent Isaac A. Taylor that he would not be an applicant 
for the position the coming fiscal year as he intended returning to 
his home in Kansas. Taylor notified the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, John D. C. Atkins on June 26, 1885 that this was a “‘sickly 
time’’ of year in the locality.” 

I hereby call special attention to the necessity of some one being ap- 
pointed to be on the ground by the time Mr. Fenn leaves. 

In this connection I wish to add in the way of a recommendation that 
in the event the position of Physician for the Abt. Shawnees and Mex. 
Kickapoos located at Shawneetown, thirty five miles south of this Agcy, 
is not allowed for the next fiscal year, on account of an insufficient ap- 
propriation, that Dr. R. M. Crain who is now filling said position at Shawnee- 
town, be appointed Physician for the Sac & Fox Indians, as by his long 
experience among Indians and professional ability, he is in every way 
qualified for the position. 

Agent Taylor reported in 1885 a great number of people in the 
vicinity of the Sac and Fox Agency suffering with malarial diseases 
and that for this reason the schools would not be filled. The report 
accounts for the fact that Doctor Crain was relieved of his position 
on January 14, 1886. He was replaced by Dr. C. A. Peyton, thirty- 
three years of age and a native of Illinois, who started work at the 
agency on January 15, 1886, at the same salary which Dr. Crain 
had been paid.'* 

Three days after Dr. Peyton took charge as physician at the 
Agency Dr. Crain died. He had not filled out his quarterly returns 
because of this illness and Agent Neal wrote the department to learn 
how the matter should be handled.'4 


11Jndian Archives, O.H.S., Sac & Fox Vol. 11, pp. 105, 106. (The Sac and 
Fox Agency, established in 1869 about five miles south of the present City of Stroud 
in Lincoln County was on the Sac, and Fox Reservation to which the members of 
this tribe removed from Kansas and were making their homes by the winter of 1870. 
Other tribal groups living on neighboring reservations here were placed later under 
the supervision of the Agent at the Sac and Fox Agency, and included in addition 
to the Sac and Fox: Absentee Shawnee, “Mexican” Kickapoo, Iowa, Oto, Potawatomi. 
The villages of these groups or their stations were located in different parts of what 
are now Lincoln and Pottawatomie counties, some of them miles away from the 
headquarters’ office at the Sac and Fox Agency.—Ed.) 

12 Ibid., Sac & Fox Vol. 11, pp. 105, 106. 

13 Ibid., “Sac & Fox & Shawnee—Doctors.” Peyton’s appointment was approved 
January 22, 1886. 

14 [bid., Sac & Fox Vol. II, pp. 364-65. 
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No settlement was made to Dr. Crain’s widow when Agent Neal 
wrote Commissioner Atkins, May 11, 1886. He stated that since 
Dr. Crain was a white man and did not die in the service he could 
not make payment ‘‘to his wife the amt due him as salary but 
that it belonged to the Treasury Department to pay the sum due 
on presentation to that office of the proper letters of administra- 
DOME se ”” Therefore the amount due him for his services $38.89 
was deposited ‘‘to the credit of the U. S. Treasury with Asst. Trea- 
surer St. Louis Mo.—April 9, 1886.’’! 


Dr. and Mrs. Crain became the parents of twin boys on December 
_ 15, 1880. They were born in Shawneetown, and named Richard 
Moore and Alexander Wills Crain, the latter in honor of Dr. Crain’s 
brother. Both of these babies died in August, 1881. An account in 
_ the Sac and Fox sales shop states that $3.00 was spent for material 
and making of a coffin for the Crain’s little daughter, Ruth, who 
was a year and a half old. She died the day before her father and 
was buried in the yard of the house where the Crains lived. 


Dr. Crain died January 18, 1886 and the amount charged for 
making his coffin was $6.50. On June 3, 1886, Agent Moses Neal 
wrote the department that when ‘‘Dr. Crain and child died—the 
weather was exceeding cold and disagreeable and situated as we 
are about 65 miles from the Rail Road it was not possible to get 
coffins to bury them—therefore I had the Agency Blacksmith to 
make the said coffins using lumber and etc. belonging to the 
Agency. Hence the claim against the estate.’’!” 


On the death of her husband Mrs. Crain moved to Muskogee 
with her three children, the eldest Agnes was only six years old. 
Addie died in Muskogee as a young girl and Whitehill, named for 
a distinguished family on his father’s side, is still living in Muskogee 
as a retired Presbyterian minister. 


Agnes Crain inherited her parents love for teaching, and upon 
graduation from Henry Kendall College in Muskogee, was an in- 
- gtructor in the Muskogee High School where she earned a fine repu- 
tation. She was the much-loved teacher of two generation of families 
in the city. Upon her marriage to Mr. Thomas H. Moore, a former 
citizen of Cane Hill, Arkansas, she continued teaching until her 
retirement in 1950. Mr. and Mrs. Moore live in a delightful stone 
house east of Muskogee, surrounded by books, family portraits, 
flowers and other adjuncts for a comfortable living. Both are 
deeply interested in the history of their country, and particularly 
of Oklahoma. 


15 Ibid., Sac & Fox Vol. 12, pp. 13, 14. 

16 Jbid., Sac & Fox Doctors, March 31, 1886. 

17 Ibid., Sac & Fox Vol. 12, p. 50. Dr. Crain played the violin and he made a 
flower garden wherever he lived, 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
1830 TO THE CIVIL WAR 


By Bernice Norman Crockett* 


In 1832, plans were made by the United State government to 
centralize the work of Indian administration in this country. A 
Congressional Act on July 9, 1832, created the office of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in the War Department, to have the direc- 
tion and management of ‘‘all matters arising out of Indian rela- 
tions.’?! The Office of Indian Affairs remained subject to the 
orders of the Secretary of War and the President from that time 
until 1849 when it was transferred by Congressional enactment 
from the War Department to the new Department of the Interior.” 


Following the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes—Choctaw, 
Creek, Seminole, Cherokee and Chickasaw—from their old home 
lands in the Southeastern States to new country in the Indian Terri- 
tory, an agent was appointed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to reside with each of these tribes. His duties were manifold in that 
he was ‘‘to counsel with them concerning the performance of treaty 
obligations, all problems arising in their new environment, and to 
report annually to the department of Indian Affairs on their con- 
dition and progress.’’* In turn he received reports from the mission- 
aries, teachers, and ‘‘others having duties of a public nature to per- 
form in the Indian country.’’! 


Certainly not typical of all the individuals who became Indian 
agents, but representative to a degree, was one of the first appointees, 
Major Francis W. Armstrong of Tennessee. One of his first duties 
with public health implications in the Indian Territory was the 
taking of a census of the Choctaws before they left Mississippi, 
during the summer of 1831.5 Later he was appointed Choctaw Agent, 
West, and in a few months, was also named Superintendent for the 
removal and subsistence of the Indians west of the Mississippi. 


4 LS This paper on “Health Conditions in the Indian Territory from 1830 to the 
Civil War” has been adapted for publication in The Chronicles, from the thesis by 
Bernice Norman Crockett written on the History of Health in Oklahoma, in her 
work for the Ed.D. degree in the University of Oklahoma. Dr. Crockett is Head of 
ue peee ment of Health Education in Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla- 
oma.— 

1 Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30 (Washington, 1912), Vol. II, p. 107. 
2 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I, p. 159. 
ine Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 427. 
id. 


5Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., bi hies of Major Franci i 
Wilner Atuetione, Ver ti 2 Bi ographies of Major Francis W. and Captain 
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f Following the death of Major Armstrong in 1835, his brother, Cap- 
tain William Armstrong was appointed in his place. Of these 
brothers and the services they rendered the Indians, Reverend 
William H. Goode, Superintendent of Fort Coffee Academy for 
Boys in 1843-1845, wrote high words of praise and ended on the 
wishful note: ‘‘Would that among the appointees of the govern- . 
ment to Indian Agencies such examples were not so rare.’’ 


One of the first observations, on the part of the Indian agents 
in regard to the deplorable condition of the Indians where lack of 
medical care was concerned, is found in the report of William Arm- 
strong, the Acting Superintendent of the Western Territory, in 1837. 
He estimated that there were about eighteen or twenty thousand 
Creeks who were settled in the northeastern, eastern, and south- 
eastern portions of the territory assigned them. He admitted that 
prospects for food for these people would have been much brighter 
if they had been able to get agricultural implements, and if they 
had not settled so late in the season. There were about eight thousand 
Cherokees who seemed to be making out better than the other tribes, 
since they had raised sufficient crops to feed emigrating Indians 
through government contracts. They were making eighty bushels 
of ‘‘excellent salt’’ every day, but they were also quite weak where 
intemperance was concerned. ‘‘The whole extended frontier of 
Arkansas and Missouri is settled with vendors of this pernicious 
‘article.’”? 


The Choctaw Nation, which included the late Chickasaw imi- 
grants, whites married into the nation, and Negroes, numbered 
about fifteen thousand and was improving rapidly. Armstrong’s 
report stated: ‘‘They have almost all given up the chase for a living, 
and are engaged principally in the cultivation of the soil and raising 
stock.’’8 


Salt was high in this nation and there were quantities of 
whiskey though its sale was prohibited by the Federal law. The 
Choctaws had a large tract of land and parts of it were adaptable 
to eultivation with an ample supply of water. In other parts the 
story was different: ‘‘It (the water) is so scarce that the inhabitants 
are compelled to use the water of creeks and branches, which became 
nearly dried up or stagnant during summer, causing much fatal 
sickness among them.’’? 


Here the agent requested some sort of aid for all these people 
for the control of disease :!° 


6 Ibid; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Armstrongs of the Indian Territory,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1952), pp. 292-308. 

7 Report 1837, Acting Superintendent of the Western Territory, William Arm- 
strong, Indian Affairs. 

8 [bid., p. 580. 

9 Ibid., pp. 578-81. 

10 [bid., p. 581. 
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I would most respectfully suggest, that the government could render 
these unfortunate people some medical aid, either from the forts, or from any 
other quarter, and by furnishing medicines, ete. It would be an act of 
humanity, and go further to convince them of its humane and philanthropic 
intention than all the funds expended in endeavoring to educate them. While 
thousands are lavished to teach them to live, and love our modes of living, 
they are suffered to be swept off by hundreds in a settlement, without the 
hand of charity or of humanity being extended toward their preservation. 


The Indian Appropriation Act approved August 18, 1856, con- 


tained an item for the payment of doctors in the Indian Service. 


However, very few Indian service doctors seemed to have been em- 
ployed; and those who were, as Dr. Dale points out, “‘seemed to 
be more for the benefit of the agent and his family and the other 
employees of the agency than for the Indians.’’" 


There was a smallpox epidemic among the Indian tribes in the 
Territory in 1838, appearing first among the Chickasaws and car- 
ried west by them to the Choctaws. A world of tragedy can be pic- 
tured as Armstrong’s report continues: ‘‘.... from the wandering 
dispositions of the sufferers, it was extended. Numerous deaths 
occurred, notwithstanding every exertion was made to confine the 
diseased and prevent their association with the well.’’ 


Besides smallpox, which upon spreading through the nation 
temporarily disrupted the schools and caused the people to neglect 
their crops, there was also a great drought which caused a shortage 
of crops. The water failure was an event of July extending through 


September when streams disappeared entirely. Armstrong contin- 
ued :1? 


I attribute much of the sickness which the Choctaws have every fall, 
in a great degree, to the use of bad water. If wells were dug amongst them, 
this evil would be remedied. Some three or four intelligent half-breeds have 
succeeded in obtaining good water, but a common Indian has not the ability 
to undergo the cost of digging a well; and withal, persons qualified to per- 
form the labor are rarely found in the Indian country. Medical aid is greatly 
needed, and the Indians are desirous of being attended by a white physician ; 
could these two objects be accomplished, I feel satisfied that the health of 


the Indians would be better. 

The agent expressed the belief that none of the tribes had in- 
creased any in population, even among the Choctaws whom, he felt, 
were better situated than any other tribe. Until the epidemic of 
smallpox in 1838, their population had remained stationary, but with 
the epidemic ‘“‘T think from four to five hundred have died.’’ Be- 
sides disease and drought the prairies were on fire in August, and 
he feared a greater scarcity of food. 


The Chickasaws lost ‘‘from five to six hundred people from 
smallpox. Vaccination was resorted to, or the probability is that the 
disease would have been raging still. Every effort was made to 


11K. E. Dale, The Indians of the Southwest (Norman, 1949 200. 
7 oi of William Armstrong, 1838, pp. 480-485. oe 
id. 
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prevent the disease spreading, but friends and relatives would not 
consent, even at the hazard of their lives, to being separated.’’!4 


The Seminoles, as well as all the late immigrants, also lost heavily 
from the smallpox and from illnesses of other types. The agent 
rationalized thus: ‘‘It is usual the first year; after which it is not 
so common; yet the whole Indian country is subject to chills and 
fevers.’’15 


_ The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1842 reiterated the plea 
“‘so long on the lips of those men who realized the importance of 
education for the final settlement of the Indian problem for im- 
proved legislation. For it was only through improved legislation 
that more emphatic measures for the welfare of the race could be 
effected.’’ In his annual report to the Secretary of War in 1842, 


-T. Hartley Crawford wrote: 


The love of change, which is so striking a characteristic of civilized man, 
except in the highest stages of refinement and wealth, is not known to the 
character of the Indian, whose natural indolence and pride, and a long course 
of unbroken traditionary customs, bind him to his original cast. A tree is 
scarcely more tenacious of the earth than a savage man of his habits; hence 
the great difficulty of a meliorating his condition. 


Proof that the Indian did not change his habits simply because 
of any rule or regulation set up by the white man is found in an 
incident related by one of the Indian agents:!’ 


They (the Indians) when hungry, will kill stock whenever they find it, 
regardless to whom it may belong. I am informed they killed a milech cow 
belonging to their blacksmith, Mr. Gillmore, in his presence, and boiled the 
meat at his own fire; and when Mr. Gilmore asked if they were displeased 
with him that they killed his cow, they replied, “No, but that they were 
hungry.” 


In recording the advantages the Choctaws had achieved in 1842, 
the Indian Agent’s statement pointed out that in addition to having 
five stores (at Doaksville) there was also a resident physician, good 
tavern, blacksmith shop, wagonmaker, and wheelwright.'8 


The sale of whiskey and other spirituous drinks to the Indian 
people by unscrupulous white traders was a continuous occurrence 
which could not be completely checked. The picture given by one 
agent—among many others—on the effects of drinking, was more 
or less typical among the Indians :" 


When I first came among them, (the Quapaws) these people were in a 
wretched condition, spending most of their time in drinking—sometimes the 
whole tribe passing days, and even weeks together, in a state of intoxication. 


14 Ibid. 

15 [bid. 

16 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1842, p. 75. 
17 [bid., Report of Daniel Miller. 

18 Jbid., William Armstrong, p. 439. 

19 [bid., John B. Luce, Neosho Sub-agency, p. 456. 
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Literally, every dollar they could raise went for whiskey. Many of them lived 
on roots, and they were squalid and poverty stricken, the greater part in 
rags, the children generally naked. 


Records of doctors living and working in the Indian Territory 
during this particular time are rather rare. Among the missionaries 
to the Cherokees, one finds a letter written in 1843 by Elizur Butler, 
M.D., of Fairfield Mission, who closed a report of his activities 
by stating: ‘‘My own time is most spent in the practice of medicine, 
for which I receive but little compensation.’’?° 


MepicaL MissioNaRIES AND Doctors AMONG THE INDIANS 


One of the strongest influences upon the Indians, where health 
practices and education for the improvement of their status as a 
people were concerned, came through the missionaries. History shows 
that there were conscientious, devout missionaries working with 
various tribes before the Removal who migrated with their people 
and shared their hardships, even to the extent of imprisonment. 
Elizur Butler, M.D., who was stationed among the Cherokees in 
Georgia in 1821, was imprisoned by the State of Georgia for his 
refusal to leave the Cherokee country when the state passed a law 
forbidding whites to live on the Indian lands. He later came west 
with the Cherokees in 1838, and was stationed at Dwight Mission.*# 
Another missionary imprisoned because of his devotion to duty was 
Reverend Samuel A. Worcester who came west in 1835 to assume 
the superintendency of the Park Hill Mission.?? 


Records of other medical missionaries who served during the 
early territorial days included Dr. Marcus Palmer, missionary to the 
Cherokees who came in 1829 to Indian Territory to superintend the 


mission at Fairfield, fifteen miles north of Dwight in what is now 
Adair County.”8 


While fiscal affairs varied with the different tribes, the same 
pattern was observed in regard to the administration of the mis- 


sion schools. In speaking of the Choctaws a report by Joseph Tracy, 
states :4 


The Treaty of 1830 provides that for twenty years 40 Choctaw youth 
shall be schooled under the direction of the President of the United States. 
$2500 is to be applied annually for twenty years, to support three teachers, 
besides which, an unexpended balance of former annuities, amounting to 
$25,000.00, is to be furnished with a school-house from this fund. 


Fee Report 1843, Elizur Butler to Gov. P. M. Butler, Tahlequah, Indian Affairs, 
p. 


21 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 194195. 
22 Ibid. p. 202. 
23 Ibid., p. 195. 


24 Joseph Tracy, “History of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


Missions,” in American Missions to the Heathen, Spooner & Howland (Worcest 
1840), p. 552. p (Worcester, 
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: All missionaries in the Indian Territory were to report to the 
United States Indian Agent of the agency where they were located, 


on the work being done, the location of the school, the names of the 
teachers, ete.25 


There was so much sickness among the various tribes that mis- 


_ sionaries spent more time visiting and treating the sick than they did 


in carrying on their schools. The Reverend Ebenezer Hotechkins, 
Clear Creek Mission in present McCurtain county, reported that 
in his community in the Choctaw Nation of about five hundred souls, 
every babe under one year of age died during the year 1833.’’ Mrs. 
Alfred Wright wrote that from June to the first of August, her 
husband, Dr. Wright, had attended 332 cases of illness at Wheelock, 
and the next year there was an average of one death to a family at 
the same station.*é 


From a report in a history of American Baptist missions, one 
finds that in 1832 a Reverend Charles E. Wilson located with the 
Choctaws in the agency on the Arkansas River and opened a school. 
This school was abandoned after one year because of sickness among 
the Choctaws. Reverend Wilson left in 1835 ‘‘after spending his 
time entirely in visiting the sick and communicating religious in- 


| struction.’’2? 


Reverend Wilson was followed by Reverend Ever Tucker and 
Dr. Alanson Allen who both started in teaching. ‘‘They were all 
under direction of the Board [Baptist] but chiefly sustained by the 


' government appropriations.’’?? Reverend Joseph Smedley and _ his 
_ wife also came as missionaries, but Mrs. Smedley died in July, 1835. 


_ ‘“They [the other missionaries at that post] were afflicted with severe 
_ sickness. After their recovery they resumed their schools, and besides 
the duties of teacher, Dr. Allen discharged those of a physician.’’2° 


Other medical missionaries who came to live and work to im- 


| prove the spiritual] and physical health of the Indians included Dr. 


George S. Weed, who came to Indian Territory in 1832 and who 


' was stationed at the regular mission station seven miles west of Fort 
| Gibson. Failing health forced Dr. Weed’s retirement and Dr. 
_ Roderick Lathrop Dodge took his place in 1835.°° 


Another important medical missionary of the American Board 
was the Reverend Alfred Wright who came to work among the 
Choctaws at the time of the main migration of that nation to the 


25 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 199. ; 
26 W. B. Morrison, “The Choctaw Mission of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 2 (June, 1926), 


| p. 180, 


27 Solomon Peck, History of the Missions of the Baptist General Convention, 


| Spooner & Howland, op. cit., pp. 552-3. 


28 Ibid. 
29 [bid. : 
30 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., p. 200. 
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Indian Territory in 1831. Although Reverend Wright was educated 
for the clergy, he had studied and trained himself in medical science, 
and became the only physician in his part of the country. At the 
time he was superintendent of both the Weelock and Norwalk mis- 
sions, he was carrying on a large medical practice.*? 


Mention is made in the 1837 Annual Report of Indian Affairs of 
a Dr. John Thornton. In 1840, the Reverend Dr. Edward R. 8S. Ames 
made an investigation of conditions in the Indian Territory. He 
worked with T. Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
to establish two additional academies for boys (there was one pre- 
viously established, Spencer Academy) among the Choctaw Indians, 
and five schools for girls. Dr. Ames visited many of the tribes dur- 
ing his tour of investigation,—Choctaws, Cherokees, Senecas, Shaw- 
nees and Quapaws,—in order ‘‘to thoroughly inform himself of 
the conditions and prospects of each tribe in behalf of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and missions.’’*? 


Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock on his journey of investigation in 
Indian Territory in 1841 told of meeting a Dr. Palmer at Tahlequah 
on December 8th of that year. In talking with Mr. Joseph Vann, 
President of the committee of the Cherokees, he was told of the 
terrific death rate among the Cherokees during the migration. (An 
estimated four thousand died out of a total of 16,000 removed.) 
Mr. Vann said that many children died on the removal, but many 
who lived lost their parents and were dependent upon charity from 
the other people who could not even take care of themselves. There 
were very few insane among the Cherokees. Sickness was commonly 
“‘fever and ague.’’ He said that many of the people could arrest 
the ague but could not cure it. The people usually doctored them- 
selves, but occasionally white physicians would come among them, 
and he mentioned one staying in the village at that time.*% 


A report of the Choctaw population in the territory in 1844 was 
recorded as 12,410. Agent William Armstrong wrote that ‘‘ During 
the immigration, and for two or three years subsequent, the mortality 
among them was very great. Of late years they have increased in 
numbers, though very slowly.*4 


Most of the improvements in living conditions and habits of 
the Chickasaws, the agent attributed to imter-marriages with the 
whites. They benefitted also from the establishment of Fort Washita 
which protected the people from wandering bands of Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, Kickapoos, and other northern tribes. ‘‘Some of the mixed 
bloods are intelligent, well-educated men. Many of them are wealthy. 


31 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., p. 710. 

32 [bid., p. 205. 

33 Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 4 Traveler in Indian Territory, edited by Grant Fore- 
man, (Cedar Rapids, 1930), p. 54. 

34 Report 1844, Indian Affairs, p. 451. 
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They raise large crops of cotton, and generally do all in their power 
to improve the country.’’*> 


_ The Cherokee agent, in his report upon conditions among that 
tribe during 1844, stated that the health of the nation, during the 
past year had been :°¢ 


Ra ih astrene as good as that enjoyed by any population of the same amount 
west of the Mississippi river. Their climate is changable—cold and damp. This 
is the period most fatal to the inhabitants. Congestive fevers and rheumatism 
are very prevalent. The principal diseases of the country are chills and 
fever; occasionally bilious fever, not of a dangerous character, and easily 
controlled by medicine. 


The whiskey problem among the Quapaws that same year in- 
spired B. B. R. Barker, the U. 8. Indian Agent, to write :37 

They (the Indians) would seldom go in pursuit of whiskey, did not this 
description of white people, (most depraved whites with the most diabolical 
designs) who settle themselves as near the frontier as possible, produce the 
article, and hold out inducements to the red man to come and drink; well 
knowing that, when once where it is, he will not be satisfied until he obtains 


a sufficiency to make him drunk, even at the sacrifice of his most valuable 
property. 


Loss of lodgings and food from floods brought great suffering 
among the Seminoles who lived around the Arkansas and Little 
rivers. ‘‘They have been driven from their homes, with the loss of 
all they had—not only destroying the crop in the ground, but 
sweeping off the old corn in the cribs.’’ The two hundred and thirty- 


five who appealed to the agent of the Seminoles for help told him 


they had been living on berries and what they could obtain by beg- 
ging. Temporary relief in the form of half rations was given. The 
agent requested that the tribe be transferred to the south side of 
the Arkansas, in the Creek country, so they would not suffer such 
hardships again.*8 


The Creeks suffered also from the floods during the June rise 
and the Verdigris river was particularly destructive. Besides the 
loss of food and homes the people also suffered from ‘‘a noxious 
effluvia from the deposits left by the waters.’’®? There were the 
usual complaints of bilious and intermittent fevers which were more 
fatal during that season. ‘‘Much sickness still exists in every part 
of the nation, although the season has arrived when it generally 
subsides and many deaths are still occurring.’’*° 


A census report for 1844 showed the population of the various 
tribes in what is now Oklahoma to be: Cherokees: 25,911; Chicka- 


35 [bid., p. 457. 


36 [bid., p. 460. 
87 I[bid., p. 458. 
38 [bid., 1845, p. 471. 
39 [bid., p. 514. 
40 [bid., p. 514. 
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saws: 4,111; Choctaws: 12,410; Creeks: 24,594; Quapaws: 411; 
Seminoles: 3,136; Senecas: 125; Seneca-Shawnee band: 21122 


Discontent was voiced by one agent in 1845 in regard to the 
control of the tribe by the arbitrary methods employed in their rule 
by the chieftains. ‘‘Generally speaking, they are extremely igno- 
rant, are noted for their superstitious bigotry, for their old customs 
and ceremonies, and most bitter prejudices against all measures cal- 
culated to reform the condition or enlighten the minds of their 
people.’’ Opposed to religion and to education because it tended 
to diminish their influence, the chiefs would extract a fine upon 
all non-attendants at their ‘‘busks’’ (green corn dance) and other 
ceremonials, or on any ‘‘who would not drink the physic, a most 
nauseous compound of poisonous weeds.’’4? 


The year 1846 was one of suffering for the border tribes of 
Indians among whom the usual autumnal fevers were prevailing 
to an unusual degree. ‘‘These fevers, in the hands of the physicians, 
readily yield to medical treatment; and, indeed, with the grand 
specific quinine, at command, persons of ordinary intelligence, in 
the absence of medical treatment and with the poor and imprudent 
diet and irregular habits of the Indians, the fever often proves 
distressingly fatal.’’42 Thomas H. Harvey requested an annual sum 
of six hundred dollars to be invested in medicines and distributed 
to the Indians to prevent so much sickness and death.*4 


The year 1847 was outstanding because of an effort on the 
part of the government to control effectively, the sale of liquor to 
the Indians. An Act was passed making the sale of liquor or wine 
to the Indians a penitentiary offense (for two years) with a maxi- 
mum fine of five hundred dollars.* 


The Journal of Dr. R. Glisan, who served for nine years with 
the Military, depicts conditions in the Indian Territory at the middle 
of the 19th century.*® One of his first assignments in July, 1850, 
was to a new post to be established in the Indian Territory. Asiatic 
cholera broke out after his company had embarked on the Missis- 
sippi river. The men—some two hundred of them—who were under 


41 [bid., 1844, p. 315. 

42 Ibid., 1845, p. 515, the Creek Agent Logan to William Armstrong. (This has 
reference to the “black drink,” made by boiling the leaves of the Ilex Cassine—holly 
—in water, forming a tea having the effects of a diruetic and containing caffeine 
with stimulating effects of coffee or tea. This drink was used in the purification 
ceremony of the annual “Busk,” or “Green Corn Dance,”- among the Creeks and 
Seminoles. The use of a plant called “red root” has been substituted sometimes in 


BR cEAt Cassine, for making the “black drink” by these Indian groups in 


43 Ibid., 1846, Indian Affairs, p. 282. 
44 Tbid., p. 24. 


45 Report, 1847, Indian Affairs, p. 765, Regulation f - 
be WL Mien ,?p , Regulation from War Dept. Noy. 17-18, 


46R. Glisan, Journal of Army Life (San Francisco, 1874), p. 23. 
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his care, became panic-striken. They wanted to get off the boat 
and march overland but the doctor realized such a procedure would 
be a catastrophe. He requested the captain to ‘‘push on to Fort Leav- 
enworth as fast as steam could carry him; and to stop for wood as 
seldom as possible.’’ In writing of cholera Dr. Glisan stated :47 


Its native home is India, where it prevails both sporadically and epidemi- 
cally. Commencing its devastating march from Bengal in 1817, it gradually 
spread, with numerous halts, until it invaded almost the entire world. It did 
not reach the American continent until 1832. It appeared first at Quebec on 
the 8th of June, and at Montreal on the 10th; thence moved rapidly along the 
St. Lawrence river, and the great chain of lakes, to the Mississippi valley, 
extending southerly so far as New Orleans, attacking on its way the United 
States troops who were being concentrated near the lake for a campaign 
against the hostile Indians under Black Hawk, living in the present state of 
Wisconsin, who commenced warfare upon the frontier settlers of Illinois. 


This fearful disease ..... before the end of 1832 it had spread to 
Charleston, S. C.; Havana, and Mexico. In the United States there were 
partial returns of the complaint in 1833 and 1834..... 


The rising generations of physicians in this country had never had an 
opportunity to see the disease until its second great visitation in 1849 and 1850. 
They will now be able to behold and investigate it for themselves; and 
after trying such remedies as their forefathers have sometimes found bene- 
ficial, yet others powerless, can seek for the as yet undiscovered specific 
in epidemic cholera. 


Dr. Elisha J. Bailey was stationed at Fort Washita at this time 
(1850). Enroute Dr. Glisan stayed with him and his ‘‘estimable 
wife’’ at Fort Washita, and then proceeded west to his assignment, 
Camp Arbuckle, where he arrived in September, 1850.48 


Malaria was widely prevalent Dr. Glisan recorded: 


sey. Every officer, private soldier, and other employee of the govern- 
ment, with the exception of myself, at this camp, have had a spell of some 
form of malarious fever, during our short sojourn at this place..... at 
one period last autunm there were hardly enough well ones to carry on the 
regular routine of garrison duties..... A fort established by the Dragoons 
several years ago, on the Canadian river, between here and Fort Gibson, 
had soon to be abandoned on account of the extreme prevalence of malarial 
fevers.49 How we fare in this respect at our new camp remains to be seen. 


Of the living quarters at Fort Arbuckle in 1851, Dr. Glisan 
wrote :5° 


47 Ibid., p. 24. 
48 The aon post was Camp Arbuckle recently established (1850) by Captain 


R. B. Marcy on the Canadian River, located near the present Byars, in McClain 
County. The post was moved southwest to Wild Horse Creek in the spring of 1851, 
and was named Fort Arbuckle, the location of which was about seven miles west 


- of Davis and near present Hoover in Garvin County. Dr. Glisan remained at Fort 


Arbuckle until November, 1854, the first physician stationed in Southwestern Okla- 


homa.—Ed. 
j 49 This was Fort Holmes established in 1834, by Lieut. T. H. Holmes, site near 


the present logation of Bilby, in Hughes County.—Kd. 
50 Glisan, op. cit., pp. 81-2. 
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We are living, and are expecting to live for some months, in tents. The 
carpenters and extra duty men are engaged in erecting the men’s barracks ; 
which will be built of hewn logs, with the chinks stopped with small pieces 
of wood and clay loam. The floors will be of puncheons, and the room of clap- 
boards. The chimneys will be constructed of stone and clay. The buildings 
will be arranged into an oblong rectangular parrallelogram, with a line of 
barracks on each side for the men—the commisary and quartermaster 
buildings at one end, and the officer’s quarters at the other. The hospital, 
which will be erected so soon as the private soldiers are under cover, will be 
a long one-story log building, divided into four compartments—one of which 
will be used as a dispensary, with the steward’s room adjoining—the next 
two wards for the sick—and the fourth as a kitchen. The building will be 
erected a short distance out side of the garrison. 


Further mention of medical men with the army comes in a note 
included in Dr. Glisan’s Journal about a Dr. Taylor who accom- 
panied a party of dragoons who were sent in search of Captain 
Marey’s party. Marcy’s detachment was reported massacred by the 
Comanches (an erroneous report) while exploring the Red River. 
His command consisted of 120 men and that party also included 
a physician, Dr. Shumard of Fort Smith.®! 


In October of 1854, Dr. Glisan exchanged posts with Dr. Lyman 
H. Stone of Fort Washita, and in November was relieved from duty 
to go to Baltimore. The physician who was transferred to Dr. 
Glisan’s post was Dr. Thomas H. Williams.®? 


51 Ibid., p- 97. (Dr. Thomas J. Bond, a practicing physician at Old Boggy 
Depot in 1859, was the first Choctaw physician and surgeon, having completed his 
medical studies in Kentucky. His wife was a daughter of the Reverend Israel Fol- 
som, noted Choctaw leader. Dr. Bond served as a surgeon in the First Chickasaw 


he pec anes Rifle Regiment in the Confederate Army, in the Indian 


52 Ibid., p. 146. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Tue Inpex ror The Chronicles, 1956 


The Index for Volume XXXIV of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now ready for free 
distribution to those who receive the quarterly magazine. Orders 
for this Index should be sent to the Administrative Secretary, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City 5, 
Oklahoma. 


New ILLusTraTED BOOKLET ON THE OKLAHOMA HIsToRICAL 
SocrETY AND Its COLLECTIONS 


A new booklet has just been published by the Historical Society, 
illustrated by handsome photographs, some of them in colors, of 
many of the priceless relics and objects on display in the galleries 
of the Museum, in the Memorial rooms and the Archives of the 
Society. The descriptions and history notes in the text accompany- 
ing these beautiful illustrations form a brief review of Oklahoma’s 
wonderful story. All those interested in Oklahoma history will 
be delighted to have this new booklet. It will be sent, together with 
two color post cards of painting in the Historical Building, post- 
paid for $1.00 forwarded with the order addressed to the Adminis- 
trative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building 
5, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE PANHANDLE 


The southern boundary line of the Panhandle—old No Man’s 
Land —,or that part of Oklahoma’s boundary west of the 100th 
Meridian was in dispute between Oklahoma and Texas for many 
years, and was only settled by an Act of Congress in 1946. The bill 
(H. R. 3593) had been introduced in Congress by Hon. Ross Rizley, 
Representative of the Northwestern Congressional District in Okla- 
homa. Judge Rizley now serving as Judge of the United States 
District Court, Western District of Oklahoma, has kindly supplied 
the following notes on the history of this boundary dispute and its 
settlement, in a letter to the Editor, written on April 15, 1957: 


‘The dispute came about in this manner. The southern boundary 
of the Oklahoma Panhandle was fxed by what we call the ‘‘Old 
Clark Survey’’ and was fixed at 36 degrees 30 minutes, being the 
division line between free and slave territory. This line was estab- 
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lished by the planting of zine pots at certain distances, some of which 
became obliterated either by storm or otherwise. 


‘‘Subsequently, in attempting to again mark the boundary line, 
a surveyor (Chaney and Smith survey, 1881) started at the 
Hundredth Meridian on the east and at 36 degrees and 30 minutes 
surveyed westward to what would now be the New Mexican bound- 
ary line. After proceeding westward for some distance, the surveyor 
apparently veered to the north for a short distance and as a result 
left a no-man’s-land strip running for a width of zero on the east 
to as high as 200 feet in some places. My recollection is that he got 
back to the line before reaching the western boundary. 


‘“‘As a result of this no-man’s-land strip, Texas treated the 
northern boundary for tax purposes as the northern extremity of 
the new survey. However, in disposing of its land, it was careful 
not to go north of the true line at 36 degrees 30 minutes, but 
buildings were erected in Texhoma, Oklahoma, and at some other 
points and were claimed to be in Texas. Local assessors were 
assessing them in Texas and finally in Oklahoma which brought 
such a disturbance that it was necessary to settle the matter once 
and for all. 


‘Of course, there never was any doubt as to the true boundary 
line, but in order to get the matter finally straightened out and 
settled, it seemed necessary to pass a bill especially since gas in 
large quanities and some oil were discovered all along the Pan- 
handle boundaries of the two states. — 


News ITem on B. F. Cotzert in THE Denison Daily News, 1875 


The following notes on B. F. Colbert of the Chickasaw Nation 
and his new bridge across Red River at the site of old Colbert’s 
Ferry were reprinted October 29, 1955, by his grandson, Cecil C. 
Colbert, founder-owner of the Northwest Oklahoman at Shattuck, 
Oklahoma, taken from the Denison Daily News for August 29, 1875: 


Frontier Denison Diary 
Denison Plans a Grand Ball for the City’s Third Birthday 


Friday morning the writer accepted a kind invitation from GC. Washington 
to get into his buggy and take a drive in the Nation. This furnished an 
excellent opportunity to examine the new wagon bridge just completed 
Across Red River, by B. F. Colbert. And as we had the pleasure of dining 
with Mr. Colbert, we learned from him many particulars regarding the cost 
of construction, etc., which may be of interest. The work was commenced 
July 1, 1874, and was completed and the bridge thrown open to business 
ou July a 1875. It was erected by C. Baker & Co., of St. Joseph Mo., under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Baker himself, and C. Washington. It is 
577 feet long, and 16 feet wide, with a “turn-off” in the center for passing 
teams 24 feet wide. It cost Mr. Colbert $40,000. This is a large sum of 
money for one man to put into such a work, but the value of the bridge to 
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the public can hardly be over-estimated. Those who are not disposed to give 
the Indian credit for being progressive must confess that in Mr. Colbert they 
have a remarkable exception. Mr. Colbert is a Chickasaw, a cousin of Gov. 
Overton. He was born in Mississippi and removed to the Indian Territory 
in 1846. He established a ferry on Red River, just below the new bridge, 
22 years ago, which was continued up to the first of the present month. Mr. 
Colbert owns a yery fine plantation on the river where he has resided for 
over 20 years. He has 350 acres in cultivation and will break up 150 acres 
more next spring. Altogether he has about 800 acres under fence, in this 
tract. He also owns a farm on the Washita of very rich bottom land. Then 
he owns other tracts of several hundred acres each. At Colbert’s Station 
he has erected a steam saw mill, grist mill and cotton gin—another illustra- 
tion of the enterprise and public spirit of the man. Mr. Colbert is one of 
the few leading Indians in the Nation who are earnest advocates of throwing 
open the Indian Territory to settlement. 


SoME Historic AMERICAN FLAGs IN OKLAHOMA 1889 To 1908 


Many old drawings, lithographs and photographs show the 
United States flag floating over early military posts and other 
settlements in Oklahoma. Stories of flag hoistings are found in 
historical records. The governments of each of the Five Civilized 
Tribes held the Stars and Stripes as their national emblem. Old 
photographs show the American flag carried in the van of David 
L. Payne’s ‘‘boomer’’ expeditions on their way to the Oklahoma 
Country. The story of the raising of a huge United States flag at 
Stillwater in August, 1889, reported in the Oklahoma Standard for 
August 31, 1889, is given in Dr. Berlin B. Chapman’s book, The 
Founding of Stillwater (p. 102): 


Several days ago Fred Kropp suggested that a subscription be raised 
for the purpose of erecting a large pole and flag in the center of the town. 
The boys thought it a good idea and went to work immediately, under Fred’s 
directions; 75 yards of bunting was purchased, and four great poles cut down, 
trimmed and spliced together, and bound with heavy iron bands. The ladies 
of Stillwater made the flag, and they deserve credit for their work. 

Wednesday afternoon the monster pole was raised, in the center of 
Ninth and Main streets, with the aid of a derrick and guy ropes. It is of 
cedar, and the total length is eighty-two feet, six feet under the ground and 
seventy-six above. After supper the flag, which is 28 x 18 feet, was sent up, 
and cheers arose from our citizens that could be heard a mile. Sam Gardner, 
the blacksmith, fired anvils thirteen times. The flag is a beauty and can be 
seen for miles in every direction. At dark a large red lantern was run up, and 
it will be kept there every night, to serve as a guide to belated freighters. 

Our patriotic citizens may well feel proud of their efforts. Stillwater is 
the first town in Oklahoma to unfurl such a flag—28 x 18 feet. Herald the 
news to Washington. 


Though the Federal law on the National flag provides that the 
additional star for a new state is not included officially until the 
July 4th following a state’s admission, a 46-star flag was quickly 
made by Oklahomans serving in Washington, and was flown atop 
the National Capitol immediately after President Theodore Roose- 
velt signed the Oklahoma statehood bill, on November 16, 1907. 
Congressman Bird 8S. McGuire brought the flag back to Oklahoma 
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and gave it over to the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
who treasured it for many years. 


Another most interesting story is that of Oklahoma’s home- 
made official flag, the handiwork of ninety-two women at Guthrie, 
which was made at the request of the Philadelphia Betsy Ross 
Association. It was on this flag that Oklahoma’s star appeared 
officially for the first time when the flag was flown from the flag- 
staff of Independence Hall in Philadelphia on July 4th, 1908. 
Today, Mrs. Ruth Eierman whose home is in Guthrie is the only one 
of Oklahoma’s ninety-two ‘‘Betsy Rosses’’ living, and she loves to 
tell the story of this unusual incident in State history. She was the 
youngest of the ninety-two Oklahoma women, representing twenty 
towns in the new state, chosen by Governor Charles N. Haskell to 
carry out the suggestion and request of the Betsy Ross Associa- 
tion sent him by Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia. 


Governor Haskell received the request from Philadelphia on 
May 10, 1908, at the very time that the old territorial organizations 
of the Grand Army of the Republic were meeting at Guthrie to con- 
sider the merger of the Oklahoma GAR and the Indian Territory 
GAR as one statewide association, with William H. Hornaday of 
Lawton, a veteran newspaper man, and A. G. Centhorner, of Ard- 
more serving respectively, as the commanders of the two groups 
Governor Haskell called the two men into his office in the Logan 
County Courthouse, used as the state capitol, and asked them to 
arrange for the making of the new flag. A few hours later, he 
named the following GAR members to take the flag to Philadelphia: 
Colonel Tom Soward, Guthrie; William Query, Tulsa; R. F. Gunder, 
Bristow ; Hosea Townsend, Ardmore; and Mr. Hornaday of Lawton. 


At the suggestion of the GAR, Governor Haskell appointed 
the group of nintey-two patriotic women to make the flag and to 
report at Guthrie on June 16. They met on that day at 9:00 a. m. 
in the Guthrie Carnegie Library, and proceeded to make the first 
offical flag for Oklahoma, two women for each of the forty-six 
stars to be placed on the flag, all completing their work that day. 
The flag was kept in the courthouse vault for safekeepng until 
Colonel Soward and his committee took it to Philadelphia in time 
to be unfurled on July 4. In the big celebration with its enthusiastic 
throng of people in the Quaker City, presentation of the flag was 
made by Colonel Soward and the response was given by Mayor 
Reyburn, the red, white and blue with the forty-six stars floating 
over Independenct Hall all afternoon. The Oklahoma-made flag was 
brought back to the state by the GAR: It was later given to the 
U. 8. 8. Oklahoma, and is reported to have gone to a watery grave 


when that great warship was sunk in the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941. 


(M. H. W.) 
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Atonc THE Wasuincton Irvinc TRAIL IN OKLAHOMA * 


In today’s Soonerland, the open road and a drive across Okla- 
homa ’s hills and prairies offer many thrills. A special kind of tour 
is one combining all of the pleasure of modern driving with the 
following of a trail blazed more than a century ago by one of the 
most famous American men of letters, Washington Irving. No safari 
to today’s farthest frontier wilderness could provide the excitement 
as well as personal hardship experienced by Irving and his com- 
panions, while on the world-famous Tour on the Prairies. Intended 
by them as a happy-go-lucky trek beyond civilization’s borders, 
their month during the Fall of 1832 on Oklahoma’s then uncharted 
and little known plains was almost more than bargained for by the 
travelers. 


What took them a month to encompass may now be traveled in 
a day, with plenty of time for pictures and sight-seeing. It is fun 
to travel the exact route of Irving and his comrades, to see the same 
spots and landmarks that engaged their attention, and to trace from 
the comfort of the automobile the path they made on horseback, and 
sometimes on foot. 


Washington Irving had spent a number of years in Europe, and 
had earned his spurs as the foremost American literary figure of his 
time. On the return voyage from Europe, he made the acquaintance 
of two fellow travelers, Charles J. Latrobe, and his young protege, 
Count Albert de Pourtales from Switzerland. Rumor had it that 
Albert had just been disengaged from a bad love affair, and that 
his parents had arranged for Latrobe, a brilliant and popular Eng- 
lishman, to accompany the young Count on a trip to America to 
forget it all. The three men became warm friends, and they agreed 
to stay together for further travels. 


During the late summer of 1832, they were on a Great Lakes’ 
steamer out of Buffalo, New York, when they made the chance ac- 
quaintance of Henry L. Ellsworth, just appointed by President 
Andrew Jackson as a special emissary to the Indians west of Arkan- 
sas, and charged with the task of helping certain of the tribes to 
determine the extent and areas of their newly designated lands. 
Ellsworth, a Yale graduate, and a lawyer from Connecticut, was 
the son of Oliver Ellsworth, former Chief Justice of the United States. 
The new task weighed heavily on his mind, and he was anxious to 
have companions on his distant and uncertain trip to the Far West. 
An invitation from him for the three travellers to go along and see 
the sights seemed to fit right into the plans of all, and before the 
steamer had docked, arrangements were made. Soon the four were 
off together for Fort Gibson, then a remote army post in the region 


* Reprints of “Along the Washington Irving Trail in Oklahoma,” by George 
H. Shirk, published here are available for thirty-five cents per copy. Order from 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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of the Three Forks, beyond Fort Smith. Three Forks was named 
from the fact this place is where the Verdigris and the Grand Rivers 
join the Arkansas. The region had long been known to traders and 
early settlers. In fact, Sam Houston, who later won everlasting fame 
in Texas, operated a trading post which he called ‘‘ Wigwam Neosho 
near the Three Forks, and the Government had located there the 
Agency for the western group of the Creek Indians. 


The four men arrived at the Three Forks on October 8, 1832, in 
high spirits and anxious to be off for the wild and unknown West. 
They found that a detachment of Rangers, Uncle Sam’s mounted 
infantry, had left a few days earlier for a scouting trip as far west 
as present Oklahoma City; and losing no ‘time, word was sent ahead 
for the soldiers, under Captain Jesse Bean, to halt and await the 
newcomers. Since he was on official business, Ellsworth assumed 
command of the expedition. As the other officials had not yet ar- 
rived at Ft. Gibson, Irving acted as temporary secretary of the 
government commission, and in that manner he, too, served in an 
official capacity. Latrobe and Pourtales were welcomed along for 
the trip, and on the morning of October 10th, the four together 
with a small detachment of soldiers departed to overtake the Rangers 
for their memorable journey. 


Irving’s little volume, A Tour on the Prairies, became a best 
- seller of its day, and is yet fine reading. Latrobe, too, left a journal 
of the trip in his A Rambler in North America. Both have been re- 
printed and are easily available.! Today’s tourist would do well to 
review one or both of these accounts before starting out along the 
Irving Trail, and by all means, he should keep them in the ear’s 
glove compartment for ready reference. The entire circuit can be 
completed in one day, but actually it is more fun, with longer time 
for the sights, if two days are allotted. 


The trip should start from Muskogee, for it was from nearby 
Fort Gibson that Irving departed. A stop in Muskogee the night 
before would insure plenty of time for an early start the next morn- 
ing. With a few hours extra there are sights to see in Muskogee, 
such as Bacone College and the old Union Indian Agency. Then, too, 
on the way to Fort Gibson, a mile north of U. S. 62, just east of 
Bacone, is the site of old Fort Davis, with an ancient Indian mound 
at the center. This post was named for Jefferson Davis, and was 
one of the strongholds of the Confederate Army early in the War 
Between the States. 


1Two complementary reprints with illustrations and maps showing the day by 
day camp sites of the 1832 Tour in the Indian Territory are: (1) Washington Irving, 
A Tour on the Prairies, annotated by Joseph B. Thoburn and George C. Wells (Har- 
low Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1955); and (2) Charles Joseph Latrobe, 
The Rambler in Oklahoma, annotated by Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk 
(Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1955). A 1956 reprint of Irving’s 
Tour on the Prairies (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman) evaluates this classic 
in Oklahoma history as a literary production with an introduction and annotations 
by John McDermott, the well-known Missouri author—Ed. 
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Here follows in these pages, a detailed route of the tour, giving 
each stop made by the Irving party as accurately as is known today, 
all planned for your comfort, with a minimum of unpaved roads, 
and with all necessary instructions for staying close to the path of 
Irving’s famous loop through the western wilderness. Some nice 
day should be selected when it is certain that the roads would 
be dry and at their best. 

—George H. Shirk 


On Irving’s Tour Today 


Go east from Muskogee on U. S. 62 to Fort Gibson, staying on the 
highway through the main part of Fort Gibson until the highschool is 
reached on the left. There, the Oklahoma Historical Society marker tells 
of the Fort and its past; turn left at the marker, and follow the black-top 
up the hill to the site of the army post. Almost at the foot of the water tower, 
and due east of the old barracks building, is a stone marker telling that it 
marks the site of Irving’s tent. Legend records that while waiting to start 
his tour, Irving pitched his tent encampment at this spot. At this stone marker 
our tour will start. It took Irving 28 days to make the circuit, and today 
it may be accomplished in less than the same number of hours. 


After a look at the army post, go down the hill to the old stockade. A 
stop here is important. It is a faithful reproduction of how this early 
military post looked during the days of Irving, Sam Houston, and other 
notable Americans. A marker at the front entrance gives more of the details 
on Irving and his three friends. By all means, you should have a camera for 
a shot or two of each of the Irving markers that are now to be encountered 
along the route of A Tour on the Prairies. 


After a visit to the stockade, cross the Missouri-Pacific Railroad tracks, 
turn right, go down the gravel road to the river bridge and across. This is 
almost the identical spot where the old government ferry was located, and it is 
where Irving and Ellsworth crossed Grand River. After crossing the bridge, 
follow the gravel road to the town of Okay. The route is easy to follow. Just 
keep the same road for a short distance along the tracks; then one and 
one-half miles west, one mile north, a half mile west, and again one and one- 
half miles north to Okay. At the town, two left turns bring you to the 
Verdigris- River bridge and the Three Forks marker. The historic details 
of this site are on the stone, placed there by the D. A. R. It was here that 
Latrobe and Pourtales joined the travelers from Fort Gibson. On the east 
side of the river was the Western Creek Agency, while just across the stream 
on the west bank was the Osage Sub-agency. From this spot after lunch 
on October 10th, they started west to overtake the Rangers. 


Be sure the mileage part of the speedometer is in good working condition, 
as it will be a vital necessity in following the turns and the road here laid 
out for your trip: Do not plan to rely solely on the modern highway map, 
for Irving did not have one either. A careful eye on the speedometer mileage 
is all that is needed. 


Cross the Verdigris River bridge near the D. A. R. marker, and follow the 
black-top on its curve to the left for 1.4 miles. Then, make a turn to the right 
and go due west across two railroad tracks. The turn is a little hard to see, 
so don’t hurry past it. Follow the good graveled road west for four miles, with 
the Katy Railroad tracks to the left, coming upon U.S. Highway 69. Continue 
across Highway 69, and there State Highway 518 takes off to the west. A 
sign on the railroad tracks reads Anchor, Oklahoma. This is Irving $s 
exact route to the west, so for sure you are on his trail. An even mile west 
of Anchor, in a grove of trees on the right is the site of Tullahassee Mission, 
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founded by Alice Robertson’s father, and the place where Oklahoma’s first 
Congresswoman spent many of her childhood years. 


Highway 51B turns right 1.5 miles west of Anchor, and at this point the ~ 


Irving pilgrimage turns left, or south. Go one-half mile south, and turn 
right at the section line road. A nice farm home is at the corner just beyond 
the turn. On their first day Irving’s group traveled almost due west, so you 
must leave 51B for it would take you too far north for the trail. Now, go 
west on the farm road for exactly five miles. There is one slight jog to the 
right and then back, but this will cause no trouble. 


At the end of the fifth mile is the town of Clarksville. It was in this 
vicinity, perhaps a little farther west, that Irving spent his first night. 
Here his party came upon a frontier farmhouse, owned by a settler named 
Berryhill, in whose farm yard the travelers pitched their tents and settled 
down for a night’s rest. 


With an eye on the speedometer, at the end of the fifth mile turn 
right to the north, and proceed 2.5 miles north and rejoin Highway 51B at 
Porter. There, turn left, then through town on the main street, following 51B, 
as it turns west. Go almost seven miles, until the road reaches the Arkansas 
River. From there, follow the gravel road as it turns to the north. At the 
turn, the town seen to the right on the heights is Redbird; it was along this 
same route that the travelers journeyed during the afternoon of October 11th, 
1832. Across the river to the west may be seen the “beautiful champaign 
country, of flowery plains and sloping uplands, diversified by groves and 
clumps of trees,” admired and described by Irving. About two miles beyond 
the right turn at the river’s bank is the Irving camp site for the night of 
October 11th. The explorers camped on “a fine stream of water close by,” 


and several likely creeks are near, any one of which could be the one 
mentioned. 


Four miles after the turn north on State 51B, the tracks of the Katy Rail- 
road are encountered on the right. Stay on the gravel road as it leads into 
Coweta from the south. Without doubt the travelers passed very near to the 
site of Coweta, and in this neighborhood they turned more to the west. The 
town was named for the old Creek Indian town of Coweta in Alabama. The 
site of the old Koweta Mission, established in 1843 by the Presbyterians, is 
just east of the town on State Highway 51, and is worth a stop for a visit. 


Highway 51B comes into Coweta from the south. Halfway along Main 
Street, at the two water towers by Voss Service Station, leave the highway 
and turn left to the west, on the black-top. Go three blocks west, then turn 
right, and go north a half mile. Then, following the gravel road, turn with it 
as it swings to the left. Here again the modern road will follow very closely 
to the Irving route. Except for a jog to the right around a hill, the road is 
due west for six miles, and by using Shahan Baptist Church and Wilson 
Chapel as guide markers, you are sure that you are on the right path. The 
view south across the Arkansas River is a fine one, greatly admired by the 
travelers. Without doubt your road is within short distance of the path made 
by Irving’s party. : 

At the end of the sixth mile, a black-top road mark the county line of 
Tulsa County is encountered. Here turn right and go north one mile, and then 
turn left to the west at Seller’s Grocery onto an asphalt road. Approximately 
two miles west on this road, you will pass very near the Arkansas River. It 
was at this location that the travelers stopped on the river bank to water 
their horses. The county road now followed is at places certainly within 
yards of the Irving trail. This route passes along some of the state’s finest 
fruit orchards. How such a sight would have amazed Irving and his friends! 


After exactly six miles driving to the west, a paved county road runs 
to the north. There turn right. This places you on old U. 8. Highway 64, its 
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location before the new bridge was built north of Bixby. Somewhere near 
your turn, is the site of Irving’s camp for the night of October 12th. His 
party had travelled farther than planned that day, in their unsuccessful 
effort to overtake the Rangers. The order to make camp was welcome. All 
were so tired that the rain during the night did not disturb them. 


Go two miles north on old U. 8. 64, now bearing the name of ’’Mingo 
Road,” then jog one mile west to present U. S. 64, turning north onto it. This 
route takes one as close as possible to the camp-site and to the route followed 
by Irving the next morning. 


After reaching U. S. Highway 64, Memorial Road, go north four miles to 
the junction with State Highway 51, and there turn left to the west. In this 
mileage, Irving’s path on his way to reach the Rangers has been crossed 
again. eee 


Upon turning left at the State Highway 51 junction, go west five miles 
to where the pavement ends at the river’s edge. Just after the fourth mile 
and immediately before the Riverside Drive-in Theater, Jill Creek is crossed, 
It was on this creek, probably within a mile of your car, that Irving over- 
took the Ranger detachment under the command of Captain Bean. There the 
united expedition made camp for the night of October 13th. Here they found 
a large tree with a cache of wild honey in its hollow trunk. The small ridge 
mentioned by Irving could be any of those seen north and east of the drive-in 
theater. | tay 


Back again to the trail: West of the drive-in, turn north to the right, 
and proceed north for two miles on Peoria Street. At the intersection of 51st 
Street, travel a few blocks to the west, and then take Riverside Drive north 
into Tulsa. All of this is very close to the Irving trail for the 14th, which 
_ was the day the party passed over the site of the future “Oil Capital of the 
World,” Tulsa. Keep on Riverside Drive to the north and pass under the 
second bridge, and then make a slight curve to the right, only a few degrees, 
up the hill and onto Denver Street. With this direct route through Tulsa, 
proceed north through the business district, using the railroad underpass, and 
go north to Edison Street. There, turn left, and drive due west. A few 
blocks after the turn, a pause must be made to see a unique marker in the 
center of the pavement, showing the corner of three Indian Nations—the 
Osage, the Creek and the Cherokee. The street is wide at this point, and there 
is no trouble in securing a good look at this remarkable memento of Okla- 
homa’s past. 


From the Three Nations marker, proceed west for several blocks to 
Quanah Street, turning left at Quanah for a short detour to see Tulsa’s 
fine Washington Irving monument. After driving south on Quanah for 
several blocks, turn right at Easton Street. To the west at the top of the hill 
in the center of the parkway will be seen the state’s most imposing memorial 
to Irving and his friends. Use any of the cross streets to jog back north to 
Edison Street. Upon again reaching Edison, turn left to the west, and you 
are again on the trail. 


After a mile or so west on Edison Street by keeping eyes sharp to the 
right, there are several glimpses of Bald Hill, lifting its bare knob up 
through the trees and other obstructions. This was a famous early day land- 
mark and was well known to all. Its mention by one of the travelers estab- 
lishes that Irving passed nearby. Follow Edison Street about three miles and 
follow its turn south through a portion of Sand Springs. After about a mile 
to the south, cross the rails and turn right onto U. S. Highway 64. At this 
time and for the next several miles, you are again very near the Irving 
Trail. Follow U. S. 64 all the way to Keystone. 


There is no bridge across the Arkansas River near Keystone, which fact 
require today’s only major digression from the trail, but not having a boat, 
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nothing can be done about it. West of Sand Springs, the Arkansas makes a 
bend to the north, and it was doubtless at this point that the Irving party 
again reached the river. They had determined to cross the stream above its 
confluence with the Cimarron, which in Irving’s day was called the Red 
Fork. The party had been unable to reach the Arkansas before dark on the 
14th, so their camp for that night was probably a mile or so west of Sand 
Springs. 


The Arkansas River was crossed on the 15th of October amid much 
excitement, and for a while they were not certain that all would be succesful 
in the crossing. As one drives west between Sand Springs and Keystone 
along U. S. 64 south of the river, the heights across on the north bank are 
easily seen, and it is fun to speculate how the flats our route traverses must 
have appeared to the travelers from their vantage point across the river. 


Proceed through Keystone on U. 8S. Highway 64 crossing the Red Fork 
on this highway. Just north of the bridge the paved road swings sharply to 
the left. Here one must leave the pavement in order to pick up the trail 
once more. To make certain of everything, check the speedometer carefully 
just as you leave the pavement and follow the country road to the north and 
east. After exactly 1.2 miles, a shallow scooped-out cut will be found on the 
ground, running at right angles from the road and east to the Arkansas 
River. This is the site of U. S. Crossing, an important and well known ford 
where many years later a ferry was operated across the river. This crossing 
was used by part of the Irving expedition. Now, again. following the same 
country road north for a distance of exactly two miles from where you left 
the pavement, and at a small bridge, a deep ravine will be seen extending 
into the woods on the left toward the west. This is Bear’s Glen, the site 
for the camp of October 15, 1832, and is the “wild, rocky dell” described in 
great detail by Irving and his friends. The large rock at the head of the Glen 
may be the one mentioned by Irving as that which overhang the spring 
and where he amused himself “by watching the changing scene” in the canyon. 
Again, cameras should not be overlooked. 


From the Glen you must retrace the road to U. 8. Highway 64; and at the 
pavement turn right and follow the highway as it leads away north from 
Keystone. After the Rangers left the Glen on the morning of the 16th, they 
followed a “too northerly course.” Today’s traveler must follow the trail 
north along the paved highway to keep in the exact path of the Irving expedi- 
tion. Watching the speedometer from the point where you came back upon the 
pavement, follow U. S. 64 for 7.7 miles. Then, just before reaching the bridge 
over Bear Creek, and at the Findley farm place, turn left to the south, upon 
a section line road. It was about at this point that the members of the 
expedition realized they were pointed too far north, and decided to alter 
their course more to the south. From the turn off U. S. 64, proceed one mile 


sue turn right (the wires along the road turn left) and travel one mile 
west. 


Here the road turns to the left and comes out upon a better quality 
gravel county road. At the junction, turn left to the south, and follow this 
country road running between Mannford and Cleveland. Go 3.4 miles, follow- 
ing in places close along the west bank of the Cimarron. The Irving Trail 
is probably a mile or so to the right, but your car is as close as possible. 
Then turn right due west, and proceed an even mile: then turning: again 
south to the left, drive in that direction for a little over a half mile; then 
turn sharp right to the west, and cross the Frisco Railroad tracks. Driving 
west on this road, you are on the line between old Oklahoma Territory and 


Indian Territory. Now, Pawnee County i i 
Sars ounty is on the right, and Creek County 


Less than a mile after crossing the raiiroad i 
; : € Ss € , you will come to a large 
bridge with a sharp turn to the left just beyond. This bridge is over Hour 
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Creek, and somewhere near this place, in the fine flat on either side of the 
road, the explorers made their camp for the night of October 16th. Irving 
describes the spot as “a beautiful peninsula, made by the windings and 
doublings of a deep, clear and almost motionless’ brook, and covered by an 
open grove of lofty magnificant trees.” After camp was made a day of rest 
was decided upon. All next day was devoted to hunting, and the preparation 
of a bivouac for those believed in too poor health to travel farther. Captain 
Bean issued an order permitting the soldiers to hunt any game up the creek, 
but not down the river, and designated twenty of his men, the best marksmen, 
to replenish the larder. 


Now to take up the route followed after the extra day at the rest camp. 
From the bridge on House Creek, proceed half mile south, and then turn right 
to the west, and drive for two miles. During the first mile, after the turn, 
a fine view of the Cimarron may be had, well worth a snap shot, and it is the 
Same view that was so much admired by Irving and his friends. This road 
turns left, goes a half mile south and then again right to the west. Upon 
this last turn, the road after a mile passes a pretentious, but abandoned 
school building which will be reassurance that you are on the right trail. 
It was in this area, with the “poor hungry soil mingled with sandstone” 
as Irving recorded, that his horse suddenly went lame, forcing this man of 
letters to walk for the remainder of the day’s march. How Irving would 
marvel if he could see visitors today in horseless machines gliding swiftly 
along his route of weary, footsore travel! Several miles beyond the school, 
the road joins or comes to a dead-end at a cross road. Here the turn is to 
the right, and two more miles to the west will bring you suddenly up a 
sharp hill and to State Highway 99. Don’t miss the stop line! 


For the last two miles before the pavement is reached, following along 
on the left is Lagoon Creek. It has some fine fishing holes, and along its 
banks, west of the present highway, the party camped for the night of October 
18th. 


Turn left to the south, on State Highway 99, and within half a mile 
Lagoon Creek is crossed. Irving’s camp for the night of the 18th was some 
where on this creek, two or three miles west of State 99. State Highway 51 
is reached a half mile south of the Lagoon Creek crossing. From there, 
follow the curve to the right, towards Yale. You are now several miles south 
of the 1832 route of march for October 19th. It had been a bad day for the 
travelers, with heavy rain, and everyone was wet to the skin. 


Follow State Highway 51 into Yale, and by the time Yale is reached, 
you are again very close to the Irving Trail. Just before entering Yale, the 
municipal park may be seen to the right, north of Highway 51. In the 
center of the park grounds is a plaque marking the camp site for the evening 
of the 19th. 


After crossing the railroad tracks at Yale, continue due west with the 
paved highway curving away on the right. Go up over the hill, heading 
straight west. From the top of the hill straight ahead is a fine view of the 
Twin Mounds, a remarkable landmark, well known in Oklahoma history. 
Oddly enough, none of the travelers mentioned these Twin Mounds, so they 
must have been on a course that by chance did not afford a good view of the 
mounds. Two miles after leaving State 51, there is a large stream called 
Salt Creek. The camp pitched during the afternoon of October 19 was near its 
east bank. Again it had been a disagreeable day, with plenty of rain and low 
spirits; and in Irving’s words, they spent “a gloomy and unruly night. 


A mile and a half after crossing Salt Creek, you come upon a paved cross 
road, State Highway 18. There turn left to the south. After crossing 
Salt Creek, the 1832 travelers marched southwest, so your own trail today 
must be in that direction. Go south one mile on State Highway 18, and then 
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turn right to the west, on the section line county road. After the turn, drive 
west seven miles to a point just beyond the scattered buildings of the town 
of Ingalls. Five miles on the way after leaving State 18, another large 
stream has been crossed. This is Council Creek, and is the one that the 
Irving party had to follow for a mile along its north bank before a crossing 
could be located. 


Now a modest little town, the present appearance of Ingalls beguiles 
the fact that it was the scene of one of Oklahoma’s worst out-law encounters. 
On September 1, 1893, a posse of five United States marshals engaged the 
notorious Dalton gang in a desperate gun battle. Two marshals, Dick Speed, 
and Lafe Shadley, were killed, and the Dalton gang of ten was badly shot up 
but none was killed. That day marked the beginning of the end of Okla- 
homa’s outlaw days. Any old-timer is glad to relate the circumstances of 
Ingalls most famous day in history, and a stop there is worth the time. 


A half mile west of Ingalls, and an even seven miles from State Highway 
18, turn south on the section line road. The views are fine, with the “immense 
extent of grassy, undulating, or, as it is termed, rolling country, with here 
and there a clump of trees” that so much excited the appreciation of Irving 
and his comrades. 


Two miles after the turn to the south, the road goes up over a hill, and 
ahead on the right is a iarge pile of unusual and oddly shaped rocks. This is 
Irving’s renowned Cliff Castle, or as the other members of the party named 
it, “Irving’s Castle.” It reminded Irving, and for that matter, you will have the 
same impression today, of “the ruins of some Moorish Castle, crowning a 
height in the midst of a lonely Spanish landscape.” The cedars on the north 
side of the Castle were planted in recent years, and while they are picture- 
Sque, they detract from the exact appearance seen at the time of the Irving 
visit. Too, the rocks have weathered and some have been hauled away for 
modern building, so the pile is not as prominent as it was more than a 
century ago. However, a stop for photographs is important, and a request to 
the landowner, whose home is to the south, will secure permission for a 
visit. Standing on the highest rock, today’s visitor will have at least one 
view that surpasses even Iring’s finest descriptive pen, for to the northwest, 


rising just above the horizon, may be seen the towers of Oklahoma’s A. & M. 
College. 


Our trail on the section line runs south for a total of four miles from 
the turn west of Ingalls. About one and one-half miles south of the Castle, 
turn right to the west upon a black-top road. About two miles east of this 
turn, the Cimarron River makes a wide sweeping bend to the north, swinging 
several miles away from a straight-line course. This is what brought Irving 
“once more in sight of the Red Fork, winding its turbid course between well 
wooded hills, and through a vast and magnificent landscape.” After the turn 
west onto the black-top, the pavement ends two miles farther on. Continue 
straight west across the Santa Fe Railroad tracks and through Mehan. The 
point where the black-top ends, one half mile east of the railroad tracks, is 
very near the location where the Irving party encamped the night of October 
20th. Camp for that evening was in “a beautiful grove watered by a fine 
spring and rivulet.” Just to the south is Berry Ford, a well known crossing 


on Stillwater Creek, and may have been the crossing utilized by the expedi- 
tion on the following morning. 


Irving records that his companions had traveled only a short distance 
on the morning of the 21st when they were delayed by a large stream, the 
creek now known as Stillwater Creek, where they were required to reconnoiter 
for a considerable distance before they found a fording place. Hyen then the 
crossing was difficult because of the steep, crumbling bank with thick under- 
growth and brambles. The crossing caused plenty of excitement. A low 
hanging grape vine “as thick as a cable” pulled Irving from his horse into the 
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mud. For those who care to compare today’s appearance of the ford with 
Irving’s vivid description, to determine if it is indeed the same place, only 
a few minutes hike is required. By turning south on the section line a half 
mile east of the railroad tracks, where as mentioned the black-top ends, 
you can drive to the road's end at the tracks. There a hike down the rails for 
a hundred yards or so to the trestle will be rewarded with a good view of 
the crossing area on the left, or the downstream side. 


Back again to the road and west into Mehan. The route now runs due 
west six miles to State Highway 40. If the timing is right, there a detour 
to the right into Stillwater for a visit to the College would be worth while, 
especially if meal time is near. After this stop, return and rejoin the trace 
of the Irving route. Somewhere along State 40, probably a mile or more 
north of its junction with State Highway 383, you will have crossed the line 
of the Irving march, and it is interesting to spectulate about the exact spot 
where the two paths have crossed. Here is the “vast and glorious prairie” that 
so delighted Irving. 


At Perkins Corner, turn west and follow State Highway 33 as far as 
Coyle. Three miles west of the turn-off from State 40 is a schoolhouse on the 
left. At the northwest corner of the school grounds is a marker telling of 
Irving’s camp for the evening of October 21st. Almost a mile west of the 
schoolhouse State Highway 33 crosses a fine creek, and Irving’s camp site 
is believed to have been less than a mile to the north. 


This was the ‘Camp of the Wild Horse.” Even today the creek bears the 
name of Wild Horse Creek, honoring that long ago visit and the story told in 
the evening around the camp fire, about the famous gray horse that by legend 
had ranged the prairies of the neighborhood for six or seven years. The 
evening was climaxed for certain when Beatte, the guide, brought to camp in 
the flesh, much to the excitement of all, a fine two year colt just captured 
from among a herd of six wild horses. 


The next morning the visitors altered their course more to the south, - 
but today’s travelers prefer the highway in crossing the Cimarron, so 
stay on State 33 and cross the conventional way at Coyle. Just west of the 
crossing of Wild Horse Creek, the highway is within a mile of the Cimarron, 
and at that point along the river Irving and his friends crossed the Red 
Fork in single file. Their path into the stream had been marked for them by 
Beatte leading his captive of the night before by the bridle. 


Today’s trail, however, crosses the Cimarron six miles higher up the 
stream, so you will miss the “thick cane brake, which at first sight, ap- 
peared an impervious mass of reeds and brambles” which gave so much 
trouble on the south bank of the Cimarron. After passing through Coyle, 
about a half mile west of the town, leave the paved road and make a half 
left turn to the south onto a section line road. Driving due south, in a short 
distance, you will pass a large highway marker, square in the center of the 
road, and marking the town of Langston. Badly faded paint on this now 
unecared for shaft tells of the days when it marked the main route from 
Guthrie to Stillwater, and for old-timers the large letter “S” will recall the 
Stapleton Trail. 


From this marker, drive due south for seven miles on a good section 
line road. This road is the Indian Meridian, the line from south to north 
across Oklahoma that divides all of the land surveys in the state, except 
those in the Panhandle. On the right of the Indian Meridian are the “West” 
ranges for the land calls, and on the left are “Hast” designations. 


A seven mile drive to the south brings you to the town of Meridian, and 
nearby is the site of the “Alarm Camp” where the Irving travelers camped 
for the night of October 22nd. That was a wild evening. Excitement from a 
prairie fire had hardly passed, when a new alarm, this time “Pawnees! 
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Pawnees!” placed the camp in an uproar. Rumors flew back and forth 
thick as the brush of the surrounding blackjacks, and soon the campers 
believed they were surrounded by three hundred-red skins. A state of siege 
was effected, but all for naught, as the cry of “Pawnees !’? had turned into a 
false alarm. 


= 


At the south side of Meridian, just seven miles from the marker at 
Langston, turn right to the west, and drive in that direction for five miles. 
A half mile west of Meridian, a rather large stream is crossed, now known as 
Bear Creek. It was on this stream that the Irving party found a fine beaver 
dam “containing several families of that industrious animal, though not one 
showed his nose above water.” Three miles west of Bear Creek, Irvin School 
is passed and if there were just one more letter in the name, it might be 
assumed that it is the namesake of the famous traveler who once passed so 
near. 


At the end of the five mile drive to the west, turn left to the south, 
and drive south on the section line for a distance of six miles. Then, turn 
west again to the right, and drive west two miles, two miles south; and again 
three miles west brings you to U. 8S. Highway 77. By now you are in the 
heart of the “Cross Timbers.” How thankful is today’s visitor when he glances 
at the side of the road and knows that he need not thread a trail through 
the dense and difficult “cast iron blackjack” which gave the early day 
travelers so much concern. 


Upon reaching U. 8. 77, turn south to the left, and follow the road to its 
junction with U. S. Highway.66. There, turn left to the east. Irving’s 
march for October 23rd was fourteen miles in length, and camp for the even- 
ing was pitched just east of U. 8. 77, and about three miles north of U. S. 66. 
Camp that evening was a serious one, and after long consultation, the 
members of the party decided to alter their course to the east, and not go 
farther west as originally planned. Later events proved the decision to be 


a wise one, for even with this they experienced great hardship on the return 
to Fort Gibson. 


On October 24, the party traveled almost due east, the trace now paral- 
leling U. S. 66 to Arcadia. There, probably in the fine field just east of 
Arcadia, the adventurers camped for the night. Irving records that the day 
was spent “along a gentle valley’ and this stream is now named Coffee 
Creek, flowing into the Deep Fork near Arcadia. At the junction of the two 
streams was a beautiful grove of elms on the site of an abandoned Osage 
encampment. On U. 8. Highway 66, east of Arcadia, are two markers, com- 
memorating the visit of October 24th. Irving refers to their camp for that 
day as the “Buffalo Camp.” 


For today’s trail, drive east on U. S. 66 from the two markers one mile, 
and then turn south on the fine country road that runs on the east side of 
Lake Hiwassee. This is actually a mile too far east for the Irving path, but 
if you try to follow his route more closely, you will find it blocked by an 
obstacle unheard of to Irving: the Turner Turnpike. Four miles south of the 
turn off of U. S. 66, turn right to the west on another county paved road, 
called Memorial Road. This is followed for two miles, and exactly at the end 
of the second mile, turn south on the section line road. Just a few hundred 
yards south, you will suddenly come upon a fine, beautiful valley, lying 
up from the north bank of the North Canadian River. The first glimpse is 
an unexpected and as exciting as it was to the long-ago travelers. Here it was 
that they spent a great day in sport, “Ringing the Wild Horse.” 


ie Grazing on the green on the right was a fine herd of wild horses, and 
likewise on the left, was a small herd of buffalo. Plans were completed 


by Irving and his friends for the “great hunting maneouver” and several 
horses were captured. 
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Now by all means, a stop is essential at the point just as your automobile 
descends into the flat, and from this vantage may be pointed out the location 
of each of the high moments of the exciting day. To the school child of almost 
a century ago, this was one of the most famous spots in America. The 
chapter “Ringing the Wild Horse” from Irving’s volume was reprinted many 
times in school readers and exercise books. Ringing the wild horses was 
glorious sport, but how peaceful and civilized by comparison the same fields 
of alfalfa appear now. 


Upon resuming the journey, proceed straight south and across the North 
Canadian, and turn to the left at the first cross road. After a one mile drive 
east, turn south again to the right. A drive south of two miles brings the 
traveler under the Frisco Railroad tracks, and onto the county pavement 
from Jones, in Oklahoma County. After a turn to the right, follow this road 
through Spencer and to Northeast 23rd Street, east of Oklahoma City. Irving 
camped for the evening of the 25th “in a valley, beside a scanty pool, under 
a scattered grove of elms, the upper branches of which were fringed with 
tufts of the mystic mistletoe.” This site is somewhere just north of Spencer, 
and yet today plenty of mistletoe remains to mark the general vicinity. 


After reaching Northeast 23rd Street, proceed west for one half mile and 
then turn left, to the south, on the paved county road leading to Midwest 
City. A mile south of Northeast 28rd Street is Crutcho Creek. Here on its 
banks, the party spent three days in their “foul weather encampment” so well 
described by Irving. Soon after they had camped for the afternoon of the 
26th, a ‘drizzling rain ushered in the autumnal storm that had been brew- 
ing.” Three nights were to elapse before the travelers were able to resume 
their march, and then only after a complete soaking and a thoroughly dis- 
agreeable experience. 


About ten o’ clock on the morning of the 29th, they resumed their march. 
More than likely they passed directly over the area of the great run-ways and 
buildings of Uncle Sam’s Tinker Field. What an experience that would have 
been, if they could have in some fashion visualized what some day would be 
found at the point where they emerged “from the dreary belt of the Cross 
Timber.” 


Upon reaching Tinker Field at Southeast 29th Street, turn right and 
drive three miles west along the fine double-lane highway. At Sunny Lane 
Cemetery, turn left to the south, and drive down Sunny Lane Road to its 
intersection with old U. 8S. 77, at Hollywood. The second bridge or culvert 
south of Hollywood crosses Little River. It was on Little River farther up 
stream to the northwest that the Irving party camped for the night of 
October 29th. 


This route is one that passes to the east of Moore, but a turn-off seven 
miles south of Southeast 29th Street, for a two mile detour to Moore would 
permit a visit to the Washington Irving marker in the grounds of the Moore 
High School. If this detour is made, old U. 8. 77 may be utilized south to the 
Hollywood corner to rejoin the route. 


The next day was destined to be an exciting one. It was spent by the 
travelers ranging all up and down the “Grand Prairie,” as far south perhaps 
as Noble, hunting buffalo, without regard to distance or location. When 
evening came, it was discovered that young Count Pourtales was lost, 
necessitating an extra night at the same camp with hours spent in search 
for Latrobe’s friend. Fortunately the next day a party of Rangers found the 
lost and frightened young Swiss, who had climbed high into a tree and there 
had completely abondoned himself to his fate. 


From the junction of U. S. 77, drive south two miles to the north corner 
of the Norman I. O. O. F. Cemetery, and there turn left, to the east. This route 
makes sure a close following of the Irving Path, but precludes a visit to 
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Norman. As at Stillwater, a detour is in order, so that a visit may be possible 
to the campus of the University of Oklahoma in Norman. 


If the turn to the east is made at the Norman Cemetery corner, proceed 
east four miles, then turn right to the south, and drive two miles to the 
paved road of State Highway 9; whereas if Norman is decreed on the route, 
leave that City eastbound on State 9. Follow State 9 due east to Earlsboro. 


Seven miles east of Norman, State Highway 9 crosses Little River. It 
was near the west bank of this stream, possibly a mile north of our present 
highway, that Irving camped for the night of October 31st. After the buffalo 
hunt, and the Pourtales’ near-disaster, it was decided to reach Fort Gibson 
as quickly as possible on the return journey. More miles were traveled each 
day, the distances were greater and there was little seen along the way 
that aroused the interest of the tired and weary travelers. Little River was 
forded early on the morning of November ist, and the route for the day lay 
almost directly east. State Highway 9 follows the trail closely and lies not 
more than a mile to the south of the hurried trace made by Irving and his 
friends. 


Slightly more than five miles after your Little River crossing, Little Axe 
School will be seen on the left. Using this as a guide marker, exactly two 
miles east of the school is a detour one mile to the south for a visit to an 
Irving marker hidden in the brush of the Cross Timbers and now almost 
forgotten. Turn south exactly two miles east of Little Axe School, and drive 
one mile. Then turn right, and on the right, near the road and perhaps fifty 
yards west of the turn, is a shaft recalling that Irving once passed near by. 
Almost desolate in its setting, the marker looks out upon a terrain that 
would appear very familiar to Irving could he return. : 


Camp for the evening of November 1, 1882, was somewhere quite near 
Tecumseh, It was there, lying awake under the stars, that Irving recalled ‘to 
mind the exquisite text of Job. “Canst thou bind the secret influences of the 
Pleiades, or loose the bonds of Orion?’ ” State Highway 9 enters the then 
fearsome Cross Timbers between present Norman and Tecumseh. There the 
travelers noted with displeasure the point where they left the “Grand 
Prairie” and again traveled among the brambles and brush of the blackjacks. 


At Earlsboro turn north, to the left, on State Highway 9A, and drive 
five miles to the intersection with U. S. Highway 270. There turn right to 
the east, and continue due east for about seven miles to a junction with State 
Highway 99. Within a mile after entering U. S. 270 leave the pavement when 
it makes the turn to the right. Care should be made that the driver does not fol- 
low U. 8. 270 towards Seminole, rather than keep in due east direction, as one 
must here leave the pavement for the gravel road. Shortly beyond this point 
the jog to the left marks the old boundary between Oklahoma Territory and 


Indian Territory. Considering the Seminoles as a Nation, this line was in fact 
an “international” boundary. 


At State 99, turn left to the north, and continue on the pavement through 
the village of Little, and continue across the North Canadian. This is the 
river that Irving by inadvertance refers to in his notes for November 2nd 
as the “North Fork of the Arkansas.” His camp for that evening was on the 
south side of the river, in the vicinity of Little, and the traveler today has 
crossed his trace at least twice between Harlsboro and Little. The Rangers 


had difficulty in finding a good camping place, and it was late before a 
suitable site was selected. 


After the North Candian is crossed proceed north for a mile and a h 
‘ 5 alf, 
stopping at the Keokuk Falls historical marker, seen on the right of the high- 
way. One of Oklahoma’s true ghost towns, this once thriving place was 
located in the extreme southeast corner of Oklahoma Territory, with the 
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Creek Nation less than a mile to the east, and the Seminole Nation across 
the river to the south. Little remains to show for the many saloons and 
taverns that once made the place famous. A few yards south of the marker 
enter the section line road to the east and drive two miles. Those wishing to 
make the visit to Keokuk Falls should turn right to the south at the two 
mile point, and in less than a mile the foundation stones, relics and some 
fine old trees will mark the townsite. 


The Irving Trail however, turns left to the north, at the two mile point, 
so you must return there to resume the journey. A mile north from the 
point brings you to Giles Cemetery, and there turn right. A few hundred 
yards to the east, the road jogs to the left, and this marks the line between 
the “Twin Territories” Oklahoma and Indian Territories, this time with the 
Creek Nation on the east side of the boundary. From the boundary, drive east 
on the gravel for one and one-half miles; then one mile north; then one mile 
east; and again one mile north; then turning right to the east, just before 
you reach an old iron bridge. The creek is now crossed on a fine new county 
bridge. From the last turn, drive east two miles; then drive almost two 
miles north to the junction with U. S. Highway 62. 


Irving -and his party crossed the North Canadian on the morning of 
November 38rd somewhere near Keokuk Falls, and continued the march to the 
northeast, very close to your zig-zag route north and east from the North 
Canadian crossing. The Rangers made camp soon after noon that day, so 
they could use the afternoon for hunting, in hope of replenishing their 
depleted provisions. Their camp for that day was somewhere near where you 
came upon and entered U. S. 62, between Boley and Paden. 


Upon reaching U. S. 62 turn right and continue east on this highway to 
its junction with State Highway 27, just west of Castle, exactly 9.5 miles east 
of the point where you first entered U. S. 62. There take State Highway 27 
to the north for exactly three miles, and turn right to the east, at the section 
line road crossing the pavement at a fine school building. On the morning of 
November 4th, the Irving party traveled north and east, and their path 
came within a very short distance of the point where you turn east away 
from State Highway 27. After the turn, proceed two miles; then one mile 
north; and then five miles east, through Morse, to State Highway 56. 


After this last turn to the right, and after a drive of one mile east, 
you will come upon one of the finest vistas of your entire trip. Ahead is seen 
the “fine champaign country’ mentioned by Irving as “a noble prospect, 
over extensive prairies, finely diversified by groves and tracts of woodland, 
and bounded by long lines of distant hills.” A mile east from this view is 
the crossing of Buckeye Creek, and the driver should be careful to take the 
jog to the right, so as to keep on the section line road headed east. Turn 
left onto State Highway 56 at the Morse Baptist Church corner. This route 
from Boley to Morse keeps you very close to the line of March for November 
4th, a march described by Irving as “a forced march of twenty-five miles, 
that had proved a hard trial to the horses.” 


After reaching State Highway 56, turn left, and continue on this high- 
way to Okmulgee. Four miles north of Morse, the highway turns east at 
Haydenville; and about three miles east of this turn is the crossing on 
Nuyaka Creek. It was probably on this creek, not more than a mile south 
of the highway that the Ranger party made camp for the night of November 
4th. For several hours after the camp site was selected, the stragglers con- 
tinued to come in, with each looking more exhausted than ever before. A 
heavy rain was experienced during the night, and the “morning dawned 
cloudy and dismal.” Eight miles on State 56 after the turn at Haydenville, 
is the historical marker for old Nuyaka Mission. The Mission was founded 
in 1822 through the efforts of Alice Robertson, later to be remembered as 
Oklahoma’s first woman representative in Congress, and her sister Augusta. 
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One of the mission buildings remains, and a detour one mile north and a 
half mile west from the site of the marker is worth the extra time. 


Five miles east of the Nuyaka Mission corner, State Highway 56 bends 
and curves to make room for Lake Okmulgee, and a mile east of the Lake is 
the crossing on the Deep Fork. On the west side of Deep Fork, perhaps very 
near to the highway, the Rangers camped about four in the afternoon of 
November 5th, and there spent the night. The heavy rains that the group 
had experienced while weathering the storm on Crutcho Creek were now 
having their effect in the Deep Fork, and they found the stream very high 
and hard to cross. Stragglers continued to come up until late that evening ; 
and the night “was cold and unruly.” 


By remaining in this camp until noon of the next day, the Ranger had 
time to hunt and permitted the others to devise a means of crossing the river. 
A number of trees were felled, with hope that they would fall across the 
stream and make a bridge, but with little success. At last the travelers waded 
across on half submerged logs, with a good soaking as the reward for their 
efforts. Some of the horses were too weak to attempt the swollen stream, so 
a party of twelve soldiers was ordered to remain at the camp for their care. 
It was afternoon before the march was resumed on November 6th. 


Continue on U. S. 62 through Okmulgee, with a stop if desired for a tour 
of the Indian Museum and the Old Creek Capitol Building. Five miles east 
of Okmulgee, the paved highway turns due south to Morris. At this turn, 
continue east a few yards, and then turn left to the north at the first section 
line road. It is a good gravel road, and with an eye on the speedometer, drive 
exactly four miles, and then turn right to the east. After the turn, proceed 
east five miles through Pumpkin Center; then north for one mile, and then 
again turn east to the right, and continue east five miles; then north to the 
left two miles; and then right again to the east, for two miles until U. 8S. 
Highway 62 is reached. 


The path of the hungry wayfarers in their haste to reach security and 
civilization has thus been followed closely. The stream at Pumpkin Center is 
Cane Creek, and perhaps is the one described by Irving as “one of the 
tributary streams of the Arkansas” where the party camped for the night 
of November 6th ‘“admist the ruins of a stately grove that had been riven by 
a hurricane.” Here was the hunger camp, and with their supplies, even salt, 
exhausted, the meal that evening was a frugal and dismal one. Breakfast the 
next morning consisted of turkey bones and a cup of black coffee. 


On the present route from Pumpkin Center to rejoin the U. S. 62, 
Anderson School is passed and four miles later, Cole School; the pupils of 
each should have a special interest in reading A Tour on the Prairies because 


its author passed within a mile of their schools on the morning of November 
7, ItshUs 


After entering U. S. 62, travel north two miles, and follow the highway 
as it turns east at Jamesville toward Muskogee. Headed toward Muskogee, 
the village of Taft is passed. It was in this vicinity that Irving found 
hospitality in the frontier home of a settler named Bradley, whose wife 
produced, to the great delight of all, plenty of boiled beef and turnips. Only 
a hungry person could ever describe as Irving did the effect produced by the 
sight of hot food. After the hearty meal, Irving decided to push on to the 
Osage Agency at the Falls of the Verdigris, while most of the Rangers 
determined to remain at the Bradley place for the night of November 7th. 


For today’s trail, about four miles east of Taft, on U. S. 62, the Muskogee 
Cemetery is passed, and just east of the main gate, take the first section 
line road to fhe left turning north. Being faithful to Irving and his route, 
one should not take unfair advantage and stay with the paved roads and 
thereby leave his trace afield, After a drive north two miles, turn right, to 


Oklahoma Betsy Rosses and the official flag showing Oklaboma’s 
46th star, flown over Independence Hall at Philadelphia, July 4, 
1908.—Old print of photo taken at Guthrie, published in Saint Lowis 
Globe Democrat, June 28, 1908. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Hierman, at their Golden Wedding Anniversary. 
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the east, and three and a half miles later is U. 8. 69. Somewhere on the left, 
driving east, is the spot on the Arkansas River where Irving crossed the 
stream, with the help of friendly Creek Indians. About a mile upstream from 
the present bridge was located a well known Indian ford, and it may have 
been at this point that Irving and his comrades made their way over to the 
north bank. 


Driving east, before coming to the juncture with U. S. 69 on the left 
is the fine, wonderfully landscaped home of Mr. Jack Bemo. A short distance 
in the rear, and on the grounds of his premises is the site where the 
Western Creek Agency was located from 1853 to 1876. Mr. Bemo is most 
hospitable, and upon request, one will always be rewarded with permission to 
visit the exact spot where the Agency and its buildings were situated. 


After crossing the Arkansas River on State Highway 69, drive north 
to the intersection with State Highway 51B, and one finds like Irving that 
his party is again on the outward route. Five miles to the east is the Falls 
of the Verdigris, now the town of Okay. It is a thrill to be back to the point 
where the Tour on the Prairies had started. The route back to Okay, and from 
there to Fort Gibson, is already well known. 


A trip that required a month for Irving, Ellsworth, Captain Bean with 
his Rangers and the others may now be accomplished in a day. The land- 
marks, the streams, the vistas, and even Irving’s Castle, are all the same. 
they are readily identified, and with a careful eye on the milage indicator of 
the speedometer, the trail may be followed without mishap or difficulty. No 
one should be concerned too much if he cannot locate the exact site for each 
day’s camp, for chances are that if Irving or any of the others were in the car, 
they would be unable to guide the driver to each halt and the location of 
every stop. Those details are not too vital, but the really important thing is 
that upon the return to Fort Gibson, today’s traveler has made the same 
circuit, and has seen the same countryside with its rolling prairies and 
wooded hills, the cast iron blackjack and the “champaign country,” as that 
seen and enjoyed by Irving and his comrades in the days before highways, 
motor cars and barbed wire. 


The fact that Oklahoma’s section lines run in squares requires the 
driver to make right angle turns and to zig-zag rather than to go straight 
across the country; but, it is safe to say, not counting the exact sites 
such as Bear’s Glen and Irving’s Castle, that the trail laid out here for 
today’s traveler will cross and recross Irving’s path, wherever its exact 
line may be, at least fifty times. That surely is sufficient; and will be con- 
sidered good enough to know that you too have had your own Tour on the 
Prairies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cherokees of the Old South: A People in Transition. By Henry 
Thompson Malone. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 
1956. XIII and 238 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliographical notes, 
index. $4.50) 


In 1932 Dr. Grant Foreman centered attention of historians on 
the Five Civilized Tribes in his book Indian Removal and since its 
publication many scholarly books have been written concerning 
member-tribes. Comes now Dr. Malone of the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration in Atlanta who, in eleven chapters— 
the first, ‘‘Primitive Forest Children’’, the last, ‘‘Ebb-Tide’’— 
traces the Cherokee from the early 1700’s to the mid 1830’s and 
removal; most of the text pertains to conditions of the Cherokee 
Nation after 1800. 


Although the book is not written to excite sympathy for the 
Cherokees, this tragic era is best understood if one recalls the great 
majority of the tribesmen had become a people of fixed habits and 
tastes. They were not nomads; they were much less inclined to wan- 
der to strange places than interloping frontiersmen. True, the 
Cherokee West had departed for Arkansas and Indian territories 
twenty years before coercion and bayonets forced a general exodus, 
but the Cherokee Republic in the East still numbered over 16,500 
members in 1835. 


The Cherokees loved their hills and valleys, forests and streams, 
and had a passionate attachment for the earth which held the bones 
of their ancestors and relatives, and for their busk grounds and their 
council houses. They were rooted in the soil as the Choctaw Chief 
Pushmataha said, ‘‘where we have grown up as the herbs of the 
woods.’’ At the turn of the century the Cherokees inhabited some 
43,000 square miles of Southern Appalachian country; thirty years 
later, this was reduced to 15,000 square miles. Doublehead, Cherokee 
Chief, was assassinated by tribesmen in 1807 for manipulating a 
land cession: This presaged the fate of removal advocates in 1839. 


The principal theme presented by Malone concerns social in- 
stitutions of the Cherokees—the influence of missionaries and In- 
dian Agents, the establishment of subscription, later, tribal schools, 
the education of Indian boys in northern states, the establishment 
and observance of a written legal code in 1808, and a Republican 
form of government in 1817, the widespread knowledge of Sequoyah’s 
syllabary, the influence of Cherokee Phoenix and the translation of 
religious tracts into the native language, home and communal life, 
the ownership of Negro slaves, the progress made in agriculture and 
trade. This is a difficult subject: A people in transition, a minority 
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people faced with the perplexities of a different culture and harassed 
by the majority while making the transition cannot be stereotyped. 
Some of the Cherokee remained as savage as renegade whites who 
robbed and killed, some were as good as those few missionaries who 
labored so tediously among them. Malone’s research traces the tran- 
sition to civilized pursuits. 


The author has prepared an extensive bibliography, rich in 
unpublished manuscripts and government documents. Of local in- 
terest is that he examined manuscripts at Northeastern State Teach- 
er’s College, Tahlequah; in the Phillip’s Collection, University of 
Oklahoma; the Cherokee File of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
and the Foreman Collection deposited there of Indian-Pioneer His- 
tory, rich in social background of the period covered. Many refer- 
ences to publications of Oklahoma writers on related subjects appear 
in the footnotes and bibliography—Bass, Eaton, Dale, Litton, Moffitt, 
Starr, and Wright. 


Of particular interest are excellent pictures of Indian leaders 
and missionaries of the period. 


There is an adequate index. Mechanically, the book is attractive 
in print and binding. 
J. Stanley Clark 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Revolution, By William D. McBee. (Modern Pub- 
lishers, Ine., Oklahoma City, 1956. Pp. 179. $3.50) 


Oklahoma has been the scene of many incidents of intense drama, 
some colorful and some bordering on the unique. The appearance 
upon the Oklahoma political stage in the early 1920s of John Calla- 
way Walton was with all the rush of an Oklahoma tornado. Jack 
Walton was born in Indiana. His family moved to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, while he was a boy. From there he saw his first employ- 
ment on a railroad construction gang, later becoming a brakeman 
and a fireman. After a sojourn in Mexico, fate brought him to Okla- 
homa City at the age of twenty-four. Many adjectives have been 
used to describe this remarkable figure. Words such as ‘‘dynamic,”’ 
‘‘magnetic’’ or ‘‘spectacular’’ are all trite but out of necessity must 
be used to adequately portray his character. The fact that within 
sixteen years after his arrival in Oklahoma City, he would be the 
State’s elected Chief Executive is ample proof that the words are 
aptly used. 


No such person as he ever occupied the Governor’s chair of 
Oklahoma or of any of its sister states. He and his entourage of 
political hacks, cronies, camp followers, and all the rest soon con- 
verted the Governor’s Office into a sight to behold. Of course, his 
motives and personal intentions are dependent entirely upon the 
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political views and personal conclusions of the person now review- 
ing the scene. 


Within a few months, the State House was in such an imbroglio 
that the word ‘‘revolution’’ is indeed an excellent choice as used 
here by Judge McBee. The capitol building became an armed 
fortress; and in fact, it had the outward semblance of a military 
strong point. 


The test of power between the Chief Executive and the Legis- 
lative Branch that ensued would seem incredible if it were not 
within the memory of many of us. The leadership of the opposition 
or impeachment group in the Legislature devolved under William 
D. McBee, an attorney from Dunean. He became Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Special Impeachment Session. How 
fortunate that Judge McBee has taken time to record for history 
in this volume the events of this fantastic episode. Drawing from 
carefully compiled scrapbooks made at the time, he has presented 
in an extremely objective fashion the entire affair. 


So often when a leader of one side of an experience such as 
this puts the same into memoirs, such a writing is merely a justifi- 
cation for the writer’s personal course of action or is at best mere 
subjective writing. This volume is exactly the opposite. Objectively 
written in every detail, this should be the source book for the stu- 
dent and historian, and the point of departure for anyone desiring 
to review the events of those exciting days. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Anaconda, Life of Marcus Daly, The Copper King. By H. Minar 
Shoebotham. (The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 1956. 
Pp. 217. $4.50:) 


The word ‘‘Anaconda’’ signifies power, strength and endur- 
ance. Marcus Daly chose the name well when he bestowed it upon 
“‘the richest hill on earth,’’ the mountain of red-metal that built the 
phrase ‘‘ Anaconda Copper’’ into world-wide significance. The story 
of Anaconda Copper is the story of Mareus Daly. He arrived in 
America, an Irish immigrant of fifteen, with only fifty cents in his 
pocket. When he died, at the age of fifty-eight, he had scored firsts 
in a number of fields: copper mining, newspapers, politics, railroads, 


horse racing and human relations. Above all, he was a master in the 
latter field. 


America first saw Daly in 1856, when he came from County 
Cavan in Ireland. He made his way to the Northwest, working in 
the gold mines of California, Utah and Nevada before discovering 
Montana, the State he helped build, and which saw him build Ana- 
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conda Copper. He arrived in the Northwest in the era when Custer 
was making his last stand on the Big Horn, and Chief J oseph was 
leading his Nez Perce warriors on their ill-fated retreat through 
Montana. 


Marcus Daly’s life was so closely interlocked with the State of 
Montana that the growth of the two could never be separated. Every 
day spent at work was a serious one with Daly. He was not content 
merely to labor. He learned as he labored. A born geologist and 
engineer, he studied every phase of mining, from the lowliest job 
underground to the actual use of the bright metal. The year Marcus 
Daly looked at a hill overlooking Butte and ‘‘had a hunch’’ the 
green outcroppings meant that here lay the ‘‘richest hill on earth’’, 
was a vital one in America: Alexander Graham Bell exhibited the 
first model telephone; Edison took out a patent on the incandescent 
lamp, and perfected the first electrically-operated automobile; tele- 


graph wires shouted a need for a superior metal. The world was ripe 


for copper when Marcus Daly sought help from the firm of Hearst, 
Tevis and Haggin in San Francisco. It was Haggin who had such 
unlimited faith in the alert Irishman that he signed a book of 
blank checks and told Daly to proceed with the Anaconda. Daly 
proceeded. He thought only large thoughts, planned only large 
plans. He hired the best miners, the best smeltermen, used the most 


advanced mining and smelting methods. Convinced he could profit 


more by building his own smelters instead of shipping ore to Wales 
for smelting, Daly planned and built the city of Anaconda, which 
for a long time wrangled with Helena for the capital. 


Daly scorned highly-educated technical men, at least until they 
had rubbed their noses in the red-metal earth of Montana mines and 
had obtained actual knowledge of ore as he himself had done. He 
provided a training school for beginners which eventually became 
the Montana School of Mines. 


Meanwhile, Anaconda Copper became a power. It produced at 


-its peak almost half as much copper ore as the seventeen, working 


Lake Superior mines which were Daly’s big competition. An almost- 
constant feud existed between Anaconda and the Superior mines. 
Some days the Anaconda treated six thousand tons a day. Daly’s 
smelters processed the metal. He scorned Unions, handling his own 
grievances. He paid good wages, compensated widows and families 
of ill-fated miners. Copper was his life, and he had vast concern 
for the men who mined it for Anaconda. 


Marcus Daly established a newspaper, The Anaconda Standard, 
which vied with Metropolitan papers of the east in quality. Angry 
with the railroads’ high charges, he built a railroad of his own. He 
raced thoroughbred horses that set records across the country. 
Marcus Daly was a man who liked to win, and he won almost every 
battle. He was accused of controlling the political affairs of 
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Montana. He claimed he did only what was best for Montana and 
Anaconda and that the people agreed with him. 


The life of Marcus Daly is an inspiration. Geologists and en- 
eineers are encouraged by it, for Daly was the perfect explorer, 
believing that ‘‘the earth rarely yields its treasure to the timid 
soul.’’? His story is a challenge to all aspiring Americans, for the 
tale of this Irish immigrant who landed with fifty cents 1s an 
amazing one. This undaunted Irishman lived to control millions. 
He is one of the legends of America, for Anaconda Copper is a vital 
part of America, and Mareus Daly was truly Anaconda Copper! 


—Mary Agnes Thompson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian 
History. Edited by Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loets- 
cher, and Charles A. Anderson. (The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1956. Pp. 320. $4.50.) 


Most of the originals of the one hundred seventy carefully 
selected documents which constitute this volume may be found in the 
Library of the Presbyterian Historical Society in Philadelphia. 
Their publication in 1956 was a logical contribution to the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the founding of the first Presby- 
tery in America. Here is recorded not only the growth and develop- 
ment of the Presbyterian church organism in the United States but 
also the special contributions made by Presbyterians to American 
culture generally. Although of particular interest to readers of 
Presbyterian persuasion, these selections will attract others who may 
desire further insight into what has made Presbyterians tick in the 
past and what motivates them at present. The official position of 
the church on many matters of vital public interest from colonial 
times to the present is clarified for those interested. 


The three editors, each well qualified by his training and present 
responsibilities, have arranged their selections in chronological order. 
The documents are grouped in three divisions, which are further 
subdivided into a total of twelve chapters with such headings as 
“The Great Awakening’? (2), ‘‘The Irrepressible Conflict’? (8), 
and ‘‘Intimations of Fresh Creativity’? (12). The first division 
concerns the colonial and revolutionary periods of American history 
(1706-1783). It opens with the minutes of the first Presbytery 
( 1706) and features not only the Presbyterian share in the struggle 
for religious freedom, as illustrated by Francis Makemie’s defiance 
of the royal governor of New York, but also in the fight for the 
separation of church and state and the cause of human freedom 
in general. The desire of Presbyterians for an educated ministry 
can be seen in documents such as the one headed ‘Prevent Errors 
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Young Men May Imbibe by Reading Without Direction”? which 
was presented to Synod in 1738. 


The second section documents the organization of the first 
General Assembly in 1784, the problems arising from westward ex- 
pansion, the beginning of the modern American foreign missionary 
movement, and the intra-church conflicts which reflected the national 
issues during the period of the slavery controversy, the Civil War, 
and reconstruction. The third large group of documents illustrate 
the official Presbyterian resistance to social and cultural change 
during the late Nineteenth century and the gradual adjustment to 
such change which characterizes the dominant Presbyterian attitude 
during the Twentieth century. The final document, ‘‘A Letter to 
Presbyterians,’’ exemplifies the specific application of the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the sovereignty of God to the problem of Com- 
munism today: 


... Just because God rules in the affairs of men, Communism as a solution 
of the human problems is foredoomed to failure. No political order can 
prevail which deliberately leaves God out of account. Despite its pretention 
to be striving after ‘liberation, Communism enslaves in the name of 
freedom. .... 


Incidentally, the editors have written an excellent introduction 
for each document and the index is adequate. 


Oklahomans may be disappointed by the omission of any docu- 
ments which deal directly with the achievements of the Presbyterian 
enterprise in the Sooner State. Any possible resentment on this 
score will be stifled by a pride in the overall Presbyterian contri- 
bution to the ‘‘ American Mission’’ as graphically portrayed by this 
collection of letters, journals, diaries, minutes, and other official 
records. For the development of the characteristics of a successful 
representative democracy by the Presbyterian church is illustrated 
here as an example for the nation as a whole. 


All Presbyterians with any awareness of the historic mission of 
their denomination will thrill at the triumph of tolerance over 
bigotry depicted again and again, tolerance not only for wide differ- 
ences of belief within the denomination but also for the ‘‘aberrations’”’ 
of those outside the Presbyterian fold. The need for Presbyterian 
principles in today’s wilderness of Protestant sects is emphasized. 
As Charles A. Anderson, secretary of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, states in the foreword: ‘‘Tolerance is a delicate plant which 
still needs cultivation.’’ John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary as well as the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
uses these words: ‘‘Presbyterians ... are charged by God to see to 
it that the resurgence of denominationalism, which is manifest around 
the globe, shall not become sectarian, but shall become and remain 
ecumenical in character.’’ 
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This Presbyterian (Southern division) wishes it were possible 
to make this book required reading for all his fellow Presbyterians 
and any others who might benefit from a realization of the necessity 
for tolerance in this or any other day, past or future. 


Southeastern State College, —James D. Morrison 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Changing Military Patterns on the Great Plains. By Frank Raymond 
Secoy. (J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust Valley, New York. 
1953. $2.75.) 


This work gives an excellent picture not only of the changing 
military patterns in the western portion of the United States gener- 
ally known as the Great Plains from the early part of the Seventeenth 
Century through the early part of the Nineteenth Century, but it also 
gives a vivid picture of the impact of the Spanish, French and 
English cultures upon the lives and customs of the Indians who 
inhabited the Great Plains during said period. It is an exploration 
into.the manner of life of these people, and at the same time a 
challenge to the correctness of the views of some of the earlier 
writers in the same field. It is a valuable contribution to our more 
or less limited knowledge of these people who inhabited the Great 
Plains prior to the coming of the white man. 


The evolution of the military patterns is clearly delineated. 
As the book is read, one sees at first two lines of foot soldiers fac- 
ing each other at varying distances, armed with bows and arrows, 
spears and clubs, trying to impress one another by sheer force of 
numbers, while their individual champions challenge each other from 
the ranks, as David and Goliath did in centuries past. With the 
coming of the Spaniards, bringing with them the horse and gun to 
the Great Southwestern Plains, the picture immediately began to 
change, and the final evolution of the Indians on horseback armed 
with carbines has been referred to by some writers as the finest 
light cavalry in the world. It is interesting to note how the arrival 
of the horse and gun changed the lives of many of the tribes from 
that of dwellers in the pueblos, or rancherias living a horticultural 
life, to that of wandering nomads of the plains hunting the great 
herds of bison. One also gets an excellent view of how the arrival 
of the horse and gun through these centuries affected the lives of 
these people of the Plains from a commercial standpoint. The avid 
desire of the various tribes to possess both the horse and gun, par- 
ticularly the latter, led them into raiding and stealing and trading 
not only the furs and hides of the animals they killed in the hunt, 
but even men, women and children captured were sold into slavery 
in exchange for these priceless possessions. As late as the Nineteenth 
Century, even the personal charms of the wives and daughters of 
some of the tribes became the subject of barter. 
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On the whole, it is a very interesting picture of the changing 
panorama of the lives and customs of these people on the Great 
Plains and their changing military patterns, as the Spaniards sought 
constantly and in vain for the Seven Cities of Cibola and their 
fabulous fortunes in the southwestern portion of the Plains; as the 
French settled in Louisiana and their adventurous voyageurs in 
their canoes followed the Mississippi, the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
into the southeastern portion of the Plains in search of trade and 
fortune; and as the French and the English traders from Canada and 
the northern United States traveled ever westward in search of 
the valuable pelts of the beaver and other furs offered in trade 
by the different tribes inhabiting the Great Plains and the timbered 
borders. 


—W. R. Withington 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING JANUARY 24, 1957 


At 10:00 a. m. on Thursday, January 24, the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society assembled in regular quarterly meeting. The 
session was held in the Board of Directors room of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building. F 


With General W. S. Key, President of the Society, presiding, the first 
order of business was roll call. The following members of the Board answered 
present: Mr. Kelly Brown, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Dr. 
BE. E. Dale, Dr. Hmma Estill-Harbour, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge R. A. 
Hefner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Judge N. B. Johnson, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, 
Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve 
Seger, Mr. George H. Shirk, and Judge Baxter Taylor. The following 
absentees were excused on the adoption of a motion presented by Judge 
Hefner and seconded by Mrs. Korn: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Judge George L. 
Bowman, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Mr. Hxall English, Mr. R. M. Mounteastle, 
Mrs. Willis Reed, and Judge Edgar 8. Vaught. 


A delegation representing the Five Civilized Tribes appeared at the 
meeting for the purpose of presenting to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
a picture of the charter members of the First Intertribal Council of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, which was organized in 1949. Judge N. B. Johnson, a member 
of the Board, was presented by General Key, who in turn introduced Hon. 
Floyd Maytubdby, Governor of the Chickasaw Indians. Mr. Maytubby, after 
thanking the Board of Directors for the opportunity of appearing before 
them, introduced Chief Justice Harl Welch of the Okiahoma Supreme Court, 
who made the presentation speech. General Key accepted the gift on behalf 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society and thanked the donors. A tape record- 
ing was made of the presentation speech by Judge Welch and has been 
filed in the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


In addition to those appearing on the program other members of the 
delegation were: Mrs. Roley Canard, Mrs. Raymond Dunson, Mr. Roley 
Buck, Principal Chief of the Creek Nation, Mr. Lewis Alexander, Mr. Hugh 
Maytubby and Mr. George Harjo. 


Motion was made by Judge Taylor and seconded by Mrs. Korn that 
the picture be accepted and that the donors be thanked for their thoughtful- 
hess and generosity. When put the motion was unanimously adopted. 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were read by the Administrative 
Secretary. After the minutes were read, General Key stated that satis- 
factory progress was being made in efforts to erect, on the Oklahoma 
tistorical Society grounds, a memorial to Oklahomans who had served 
their country in time of war. He asked if any member of the Board had 


any questions or comments regarding the memorial. All members indicated 
the report met with their approval. 


Mr. Joe Curtis moved that Mrs. Imogene Moore Rockwood, daughter 
of Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, be voted an honorary Life membership in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. He pointed out that Mrs. Rockwood had 
been of great assistance to her mother in activities relating to the Okla- 


homa Historical Society. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Korn and adopted 
by the Board. 
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: It was reported by General Key that the matter of the creation of a 
historic sites commission was now before the Legislature and that it seemed 
that the work of such a commission was likely to be placed in the hands of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, due to the fact that it was well fitted to do 
that type of work. 


Mr. Fraker related that a considerable number of pictures of the Joseph 
B. Thoburn family were now in the files of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and that it was the recommendation of Miss Wright, Editor of the 
Chronicles, that these pictures be returned to the family. He said that none 
of the pictures in question was of historic significance to Oklahoma, but 
all were family materials. Judge Hefner, with the second of J udge Johnson, 
moved that the Administrative Secretary be authorized to send the designated 
Thoburn pictures to the proper members of the family. The motion was 
approved by the Board. 


It was requested by Mr. Fraker that the Board grant him authority to 
have an audit made of the Society’s Special Fund for the calendar year. 
Judge Johnson moved that this authority be granted to the Secretary and that 
the Secretary be designated as acting Treasurer. Upon the second of Mr. 
Harrison the motion was carried. 


Mr. Fraker made a brief report on the financial condition of the Society. 
He pointed out that there would not be any appreciable increase in the 
Special Fund until income tax paying time was over. 


It was reported by Judge Hefner that his committee on Legislation was 
more or less marking time until the bills relating to the Historical Society 
were actually up for consideration by the Legislature. He stated that the 
Legislative Committee and the Secretary were keeping in constant touch 
with the situation. 


At this point the meeting was recessed for lunch which was served in 
the Board of Directors room. 


At 1:30 p. m. General Key again called the Board to order. He announced 
that the dedication of the marker for the Sherman House at Ft. Sill would 
be held on March 16 and expressed the hope that as many members of the 
Board of Directors as possible would attend. A majority of the Directors 
indicated they expected to be present for the dedication. 


General Key then reported that the Portrait Committee had recommended 
the acceptance of a painting of W. G. Skelly of Tulsa. Mrs. Korn moved that 
the recommendation of the Committee be accepted. Her motion was seconded 
by Judge Hefner and passed by the Board. 


Mrs. Korn presented a letter to the Society which had been written to 
her by Woodrow Wilson when he was President of the United States. She 
reported that she had received the letter while attending the National Con- 
vention of the United Daughters of the Confedracy in 1923. Keneral Key 
expressed thanks on behalf of the Society to Mrs. Korn for her generosity 
in giving the letter to the Society. 


An outline for the 1957 annual tour of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
was presented by R. G. Miller. He stated that the tour would be held May 16, 
17, and 18 and that it would start at the Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building at 7:30 a. m. on May 16. He listed many places of interest that 
would be visited on the tour including the old Sac and Fox Agency south of 
Stroud, the old Whistler House, Woolaroc Museum, Hillside Mission near 
Skiatook, Wealaka Mission, Dripping Springs, Old Ft. Wayne, gravesite of 
Stand Watie, old Splitlog Mission, old Council Hill, Creek Indian Museum, 
at Okmulgee, and the ghost town of Keokuk Falls near Prague. Mr. Miller 
gaid that the tourists would be quartered at the Sequoyah Lodge on both 
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nights. On the second evening out, the party will go for a cruise aboard 
the Cherokee Queen on Grand Lake. Dinner will be served that evening 
on board. 


It was stated by Mr. Miller that literature would soon be prepared 
setting forth the costs and all details of the tour and that such information 
would be made available to all who were interested. 


In a discussion concerning sales by the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Mr. Miller observed that there was a big demand for Oklahoma State Flags. 
He expressed the opinion that the Society should investigate the possibility 
of making such flags available for sale in the Historical Society Building. 
General Key recommended that authority should be given for the purchase, 
out of the Special Fund, of flags to be offered for sale by the Society and 
that an adequate registration book and display case be provided. He further 
voiced the opinion that it might be well to hire a temporary receptionist 
and temporary guide to work during the busy season, and that the salaries 
of such receptionist and guide to be paid from the Special Fund. It was 
moved by Judge Hefner and seconded by Mr. Harrison that such authority 
be granted by the Board. The motion was approved. 


That a movement was under way in El Reno to try to get a Federal 
Cemetery located at old Ft. Reno, was reported by General Key. He observed 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society had taken 
no official action on the proposal and that it might be well for the Board 
to give an expression of its view on the matter. A motion was made by Mr. 
Miller that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society go 
on record as supporting the proposal to create a Federal Cemetery at old 
Ft. Reno. The second was made by Mis Seger and was unanimously adopted 
by the Board. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the five members of the Board of 
Directors whose terms were expiring with the January meeting be re-elected 
for another five year period. Miss Seger seconded the motion which received 
the unanimous approval of the non-retiring members of the Board. Those re- 
elected to another term on the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society were: Mr. Joe Curtis, Mr. R. G. Miller, Judge George L. Bowman, Mr. 
Thomas J. Harrison, and Mrs. Anna B. Korn, 


On a secret ballot, Judge J. G. Clift of Duncan was elected to fill the 


vacancy on the Board which had been created by the recent death of Mrs. 
Jessie R. Moore. 


Judge Johnson reminded the Board that Judge Albert Hunt, a member 
of the Oklahoma State Supreme Court, had pased away last summer. He sug- 
gested that an article of recognition of the work and accomplishments of 
Judge Hunt be carried in the Chronicles of Oklahoma. On the motion of 
Mr. Miller and the second of Judge Taylor the Board approved the proposal. 


Motion was made by Judge Johnson with a second from Judge Taylor 
that a group picture of the present Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 


be placed in the Historical Society Building. The motion was approved by 
the Board. 


There being no further business to come before the Board, the meeting 
was declared adjourned by President Key. 


W. S. KEY, President 
ELMER L. FRAKER, Secretary 
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GIFTS PRESENTED 
LIBRARY: 


Petroleum Industry Safety Standards, Bureau of Factory Inspection Book 
- No. 11-A, (1956 Edition). 


Women and Children in Industry, Laws regulating and restricting the hours 
and working conditions, (1956 Edition). 
Donor: Jim Hughes, Commissioner of Labor, Oklahoma City. 


Combat Connected Naval Casualitics World War Il, by States 1946: U. S. 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard. Volume 2: Montana through 
Wyoming and other areas. 

' Donor: Victor Wickersham, Congressman, 6th District, Oklahoma. 


Saga of Oklahoma, A Poem of Progress and Growth, Souvenir Edition for the 
Semi-Centennial of Oklahoma Statehood (Oklahoma City, 1956). 
Donor: Leslie A. McRill, the author. 


Minutes of the Annual Session of the Arkansas Valley Baptist Association, 
held with Roland Missionary Baptist Church, October 18, 1956. 
Donor: W. M. Carney, New Hope Missionary Baptist Church, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Proceedings, in Memory of Thomas A. Edwards (Judge) and Thomas R. 
Phillips (Chairman, State Pardon and Parole Board). 
Donor: Dr. E. E. Dale, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Lieutenant Samuel Smith: His Children and One Line of Descendants and 


Related Families, 1953. 
Donor: James William Hook, 80 Temple Street, New ‘Haven, Conn. 


Grant Smith and Irons Families of New Jersey’s Shore Counties, (1955). 
Donor: James William Hook, New Haven, Conn. 


“Certificate of appointment Post Master, Albert R. Phillips, Waynoka, Okla- 
homa Territory, Woods County, February 20, 1906.” Last appointment 
made before statehood. 


Plat Book: Woods County (1906). 
Donor: C. L. Godfrey, Wawnoka, Oklahoma. 


‘Japanese paper printed in Japanese. 
Donor. Robert V. Surrett, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Photostatic copies of “Plat for townsite of Oklahoma City O. T., 1889,” 


with letters pertaining to same. 
Donor: Dr B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Pictures: “Rheims Cathedral.” (1918-1919) ; two views from small originals, 
and other historical items brought from France in 1919 by Dr. J. H. 
Maxwell, Surgeon, U. S. Army Corps, A. E. F., 1918-1919. 

Donor: Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Pictorial Brochures: Old Virginia City, Nevada, 1880’s; Album of California, 


1873; Album Lake Tahoe region, 1890; The Slim Princess, the story 
of the Southern Pacific R. R. (Narrow Gague) in the 90’s. 


The Story of Bodie, (ghost town), by Ella M. Cain, on sports, churches, and 


historical buildings. ; 
Donor: Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The Family of Thomas Scott and Martha Susan Scott, a Century in America. 
Donor: George Tressler Scott. 
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Conquering the Frontiers, a biography and history of one branch of the Ball 


family, (1956). ‘ 
Donor: Roy Hutton Ball, the author, Silver Lake, Oklahoma City. 


The Charles P. Goad Family and Collateral Branches. 
Donor: HE. BE. Stephens, the author. 


The Corn Families of the United States, Section III, (1956) History. 
Donor: ©. EH. Corn. 


Buyer’s Guide, Complete directory, greater Pittsburg. 
Donor: Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce. 


“Sun Rise Ranch, Ft. Gibson Cherokee Physician—Indian Guide to Health,” 
by George Darwin Wilson, M. D. Ashville, N. C. Reprint, Quarterly of 
Phi Beta Pi, Volume 50, No. 4 and Volume 51, No. 1 (1954). 

Donor: Fred EH. Woodson. 


Biblioraphy, Artillery Unit Histories, Special No. 6 (Books, brochures, 
journals, articles, and mss.) The Artillery & Guided Missile School 
Library, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 

Donor: O. Willard Holloway, Librarian, Ft. Sill. 


History of the City of Chickasha, pictorial brochure. 
Donor: Jack Linn, Mayor of city of Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


Keil’’s Heritage-Centennial Celebration, and 
History of the Congregation of the First Lutheran Church. Centennial 1956, 
Geneseo, Illinois. 
Donor: Mr. Paul Bennett, Semco Color Press, Oklahoma City. 


MUSEUM: 


Scrap book; three newspapers; G. A. R. Blue Book; Canteen used in the War 
Between the States. 


Donor: L. M. Nichols, 700 N. W. 97th Street, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


Tickets to Chicago Worlds Fair; tickets to Republican Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1900; lists of Confederate money for sale by dealer; Confederate 
notes and bills. 


Donor: L. M. Nichols, Oklahoma City. 


Beaded cane used by Geronimo. 
Donor: J. W. Davis, Rochester, Michigan. 


Choctaw dictionary. 
Donor: Philip McBride, Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


Discharge papers, Union Army; Certificate of Promotion. 
Donor: Ivan R. Suddeth, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Small bell used at the Modoc Mission. 
Donor: Lawrence Zane, Miami, Oklahoma. 


Old fashioned green glass pop bottle. 
Donor: Ira Smith, Oklahoma City. 


Quilting frames. 
Donor: Mrs. Paul Brown, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Pictures received for Musewm: 


Masonic Home for the Aged. 
Donor: Olin Stephens, Oklahoma City. 
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Oil portrait of Sen. Robert S. Kerr. 
Donor: Friends of Sen. Kerr. 


Ten pictures of Philadelphia Centennial Buildings. 
Donor: L. M. Nichols, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Shades well. 
Donor: Mrs. George HE. Ellison, Guymon, Oklahoma. 


Moonhead (Benjamin Quapaw). 
Donor: Velma Nieberling, Miami, Oklahoma. 


Two photographs of James Moffitt. 
; Donor: Muriel H. Wright. 


Quanah Parker and wife. 3 
Donor: Mrs. W. E. Rose. 


Senator E. H. Moore. 
Donor: Mrs. W. E. Rose. 


Portrait of Mathias Spitlog. 
Donor: Lena Guild, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Color photograph of John Wagoshe, Osage. 
Donor: Mrs. Russell Wagoshe, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Adams General Store in Chandler in 1907. 
Donor: Mrs. Daniel Webber, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Will Rogers. 
Donor: R. R. Hornbeck. 


Washita River near Cloud Chief in 1898; Home of Quanah Parker; First 
Court House in Cloud Chief; Sod House in Cordell in 1903; Court 
House Cordell 1902; Cheyenne Sun Dance; Indian Parade; Picking 
Cotton near Cordell; First Cotton Gin at Cloud Chief 1897; First Washita 
County Officers 1892; Scene at Cordell 1910. 

Donor :R. R. Hornbeck, Los Angeles, California. 


Cowboys Corral, 1889; Cowboy Outfit; Covered Wagon. 
Donor: Claude H. Hensley, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 


Arnote, Walter J. McAlester, Okla. 
Guffey, Chan Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS: 
Talbot, J. D. Bartlesville, Okla. 
Eyers, Jesse Bushyhead Bristow, Okla. 
Crane, Ross C. Chandler, Okla. 
Caldwell, Tom J. Drumfight, Okla. 
Brummett, Jay Dunean, Okla. 
Ross, William McKinley HI] Reno, Okla. 
Janzen, Dr. A. W. Enid, Okla. 
Waller, DeWitt ke 
Ford, H.C, Jr. Granite, Okla. 
McClendon, Mrs. Mattie Henryetta, Okla. 


Hobart, Okla. 


Wagner, J. H. 
eed Hollis, Okla. 
” 


Thompson, Leach 
Tucker James O. 
Hendrix, J. G. 
Morning, Mrs. Amy 
Arnote, James S. 
Jones, William 


Idabel, Okla. 

Lindsay, Okla. 

McAlester, Okla. 
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Chronicles of Oklahoma 


Wiebe, Mrs. M. Linda 
Baugh, John H. Jr. 
Sanders, Mrs. Corrigan C. 
Davis, B. E. 

Dornette, Rev. Ralph M. 
Seales, Martha E. 
Yeakley, Charles C. 
Kemp, Raymond H. 
Peterson, Mrs. Robert V. 
Christian, Miss Gwen 
Clark, William Stewart 
Cook, Vern Stanley 
Dovell, Mrs. Pearl A. 
Griffin, G. Lyle 

Henley, Clarence 

Hogue, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lloyd, James Benton 
T.ocke, Miss Alece 
McGrew, Mrs. J. R. 
Masters, Mrs. Olive 
Mills, Jack Russell 

Roark, Mrs. A. L. 
Sheppard, Dr. Mary V. S. 
Smith, Bernard Francis 
Thompson, Bob L. 
Whiteman, Mrs. Vera R. 
Sessions, Ted 

Medlock, Julius Lester 
Meador, William Ralph 
Smith, Lester 

Davis, O. S. 

Spurr, Mrs. Pearl 

Locke, Miss Vivia 
Greenfield, Henry F. Jr. 
Greenfield, Mrs. Vera A. 
Allen, C. E. 

Aliison, Edward L. 
Clarke, Edward 

Freese, John M. 

Goen, Dr. Rayburne W. 
McShane, Dr. William Robert 
McWilliams, Kenneth Ryburn 
Newman, Richard Oakley 
Powell, W. S. 

Webb, Ann Lucille 
Bennett, Cody 

Godfrey, Clifford L. - 
Kiker, Mr. and Mrs. V. L. 
Watson, Elbert 

Glass, EK. Claude 
McDonald, Mrs. Ira 
Ross, Mrs. Mary G. 
Goforth, Mrs. Nancy 
Fowler, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Doenges, R. S. 

Simmons, H. O. 

Butt, BE. A. Jr. 

Salmon, Dr. George W. 
Houser, Allan 
Deerinwater, Lloyd B. 
Albert, Hon. Carl 


Medford, Okla. 
Meeker, Okla. 
” 


Muskogee, Okla. 
” 


” 
” 


Norman, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
” 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Ponea City, Okla. 
Proctor, Okla. 
Ringling, Okla, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

” 


Tishomingo, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
” 


” 


Vian, Okla. 
Waynoka, Okla. 
Wewoka, Okla. 
East Gadsden, Ala. 
Gardena, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rosemead, Calif. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Pomeroy, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. 
Houston, Texas 
Brigham City, Utah 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Signed ) 


P. O. Address 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three dol. 
lars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of mem- 
bership is recommended to those who are about to join the Society. 
It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all trouble 
incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the Editor and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $3.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life mem- 
bership may be secured upon the payment of $50.00. All 
dues and correspondence relating thereto should be sent 
direct to the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


